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fNotes. 


ANNALS OF YORKSHIRE: HENRY SCHROEDER, 


In 1852, a work in two octavo volumes was 
published at Bradford, in Yorkshire, the produc- 
tion of Henry Schroeder. The work itself is a 
strange, loose, and slipshod collection of relevant 
and irrelevant matter, compiled from many sources, 
and very much of it not belonging to Yorkshire 
at all. For instance, there is achronological table 
occupying above 370 pages of the first volume, 
beginning at the Deluge, and carried up to the 
year 1851, giving leading events in all parts of 
the world. There is a long history of the Crystal 
Palace; and in the second volume are reprinted 
three lectures of the late Lord Carlisle, delivered 
at different literary institutions in Yorkshire. So 
far the work is an abortion. I should think that 
the undertaking has been entered upon with the 
view of obtaining subscriptions to relieve the de- 
clining years of the author, and those who became 
subscribers must have had that object before 
them, and did not expect such a work from his 
hands, as would deserve the title, 7) 
Yorkshire. 

Henry Schroeder was well known to me many 
years ago, and with better opportunities, he might 
have risen to a good position. The scenes on 
which he then moved will present some features 
of the state of society about the commencement 


| struggle with poverty. 


Annals of 


of the present century. Henry Schroeder was 
born at Bawtry, in Yorkshire, and wrote But- 
terworth’s Life—a work that was once very popu- 
lar, but has become scarce, and in fact forgotten. 
He died on January 18, 1853, at the age of seventy- 
six, and I believe his whole career was a continued 
When I first met Schroe- 
der, it would be about the year 1825. At the Al- 
bion Inn, in Top Close, Leeds, ke »pt € that time 
by a retired comedian of the name of Joseph By- 
water, an institution existed, known as s the Social 
Design. It was a superior kind of free and easy, 
meeting for the same purpose, but having regular 
members, who paid a small weekly contribution, 
which was expended upon a half-yearly dinner. 
Candidates had to be ballotted, and were sub- 
ject to fines for non-attendance. There were 
attempts to give the association a dignified and 
even classical character. One of its founders, of 
the name of Moorhouse, who possessed a powerful 
tenor voice, was styled the Corinthian Pillar, and 
in one part of the room was suspended a rude oil 
painting, which was the production and the gift 
of one of the members, which showed, amongst 
broken temples and ruins, an erect and complete 
Corinthian pillar. Of this body Henry Schroeder 
was the appointed poet laureate—a position with 
which the poet and the members were equally 
satisfied and proud. On extraordinary occasions, 
he composed songs for the favourite singers. The 
meetings of this society, held on a Monday eve- 
ning, were generally well attended, and the pro- 
ceedings were conducted with great order. There 
had been formed many societies of a similar kind, 
but none, I believe, that maintained an existence 
forso many years. The members were the smaller 
class of tradesmen, who had resorts of a similar 
kind for other evenings in the week. 

Henry Schroeder was, I believe, a aan 
printer, and must have been, from the great 
number of his productions, a man of great in- 
dustry. He was evidently a poor and struggling 
man, and it was always understood that his do- 
mestic connections were not of the happiest kind. 
He possessed a great fund of information, but was 
reserved to strangers, and not social or communica- 
tive with any one. His mind was independent, 
and his character respected. As an evidence of 
his industry, I remember that on the occasion of 
the members of the Social Design commemorating 
the anniversary of the birthday of George Canning, 
after Canning’s death, Schroeder, on three annual 
occasions, composed for each of the leading singers 
a song, to the favourite airs of other songs sung 
by them, and these would average from twelve to 
twenty of such productions on each occasion. 
There could not be much novelty or merit in such 
a quantity of verse; and he was so tenacious of 
his reputation that he would not allow any of 
them to be published. His qualifications as a poet 
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may be judged by some pieces which are still ex- 
tant, wl 

“ When first in London I arrived,” &c.; “ By 
the side of the Brig that stands over the River” ; 
“Tf you ask where I come from, I say the Fell 
side.” 
appears in many collections, and the latter song I 
have heard sung in character on the Leeds stage, 
and it was a great favourite amongst amateur 
singers, and among “ Thespians,” as all theatrical 
amateurs were at that time designated. His more 
serious pieces, one of which I have still preserved 
in manuscript, have less merit; but there is suf- 
ficient to indlizate a mind capable of much better 
things, if another field had been opened to him. 
At that time there were few opportunities for the 
employment of talents of this order, and little scope 


The first of these was very popular, and | 


| 


which once enjoyed a great popularity. | 


for the exercise of a poor man’s ambition. His | 
powers were diffused and wasted in finding amuse- | 
ment and gratification for the members of a con- | 


vivial club. There are persons living, no doubt, 


who might be able to gather up from the mass of | 


Schroeder’s ee some few worthy of the 
man, and which would be useful in any future 


compilation from the poets of Yorkshire. T. B. 


SIR EDMUND BERRY GODFREY. 

I find that great unwillingness exists to re- 
linquish the popular error that the Middlesex 
magistrate, whose murder in the year 1678 created 
so much political irritation and polemical bitter- 
ness, was named Edmundbury. In 


names. In the second volume of the Topographer 
and Genealogist, I edited a Domestic Chronicle, 
written by his father, Thomas Godfrey, Esq., of 
Lidd, in Kent. The birth of Sir Edmund is re- 
corded at p. 459: — 

“ My wife was delivered of another son the 23'¢ De- 
cemb, 1621 -- who was christened the 13 January, being 
Sunday. His godfathers were my cousin John Berrie, 
Esq., Captain of the foot company of the town of Lidd . .. 
his other godfather was my faithfull loving friend and 
my neighbour sometime in Grub-street, Mr. Edmund 
Harrison, the King’s embroiderer ..... They named 
my son Edmund Berrie, the one’s name, and the other's 
Christian name,” 

Joun Goven NIcHoLs. 


PROCESSIONAL LITANY OF THE MONASTERY 
OF DUNKELD, IN SCOTLAND, 

The following Litany was never before printed. I 
have now in loan, from the Roman Catholic College 
at Blairs, near Aberdeen, seven thick folio (in Latin) 
MS. volumes by Prior Brockie of Ratisbon, being 


| an early Ecclesiastical History of Scotland and 


Scotichronicon, from which the sequel is copied. 


| Dunkeld was originally a seat of the Culdees 


| founded by King Constantine, and was afterwards 


the Rev. | 


Charles Hole’s excellent compendium of A Brief | 


Biographical Dictionary, (of which I am glad to 
welcome a second and improved edition,) he is 
entered as “Sir Edmundbury, or Edmund Berry 
Godfrey,” whilst, in the Catalogue of the Special 
Exhibition of Portraits at South Kensington, 


whither his portrait has been brought from the | 
Vestry-room of Saint Martin’s-in-the-Fields, his | 


names appear in the usual incorrect guise of 
Sir Edmondbury. 

The original misapprehension is by no means 
unaccountable. In the sixteenth century, two 
baptismal names were so very unusual, that it was 
a natural process to blend them into one, par- 
ticularly when, on being thus united, they nearly 
resembled the familiar name of a well-known 
town. This, however, was certainly one of the 
exceedingly rare instances of two baptismal names. 

In the Cloister of Westminster Abbey there is a 
monument to a brother (who died a Westminster 


| Sancta Virgo virginum 


scholar), to which some lines were added, com- | 


memorative of the magistrate himself, and he is 
there designated as 

“Epmunpus Berry Goprrey, equestri dignitate ob 
merita sua in Regem et Patriam ornatus.” 


But beyond that adequate authority, I am able | 
to relate the reasons for which he received his 


erected into an Episcopal See by King David I. 
From the frequent incursions of the Danes and 
Norwegians, the ancient muniments of Scotland 
perished; but Father Thomson (formerly a monk 
of Dunfermline, who also wrote an Account of the 
Monastery at Culross) preserved the following 
Processional Litany in the Library of the Scotch 
College of S. James at Ratisbon, where Father 
Brockie found it. It contains a curious List of 
Scottish Saints not heard of, for many generations, 
until now : — 


Antique Litaniw in veteri Monasterio DuNKELDENs? 
usitate, quas in publicis Processionibus cantare sole- 
bant Kiledei cofhuniter Culdei appellati. 

Kirie eleison, 

Kirie eleison. 

Kirie eleison, 

Christe eleison. 

Christe eleison. 

Christe eleison. 

Pater de ceelis Deus 

Filius Redemptor Deus 

Spiritus Sanctus Deus . 

Qui es Trinus et Unus Deus 

Sancta Maria 


Miserere nobis 


: :: Ora pro nobis. 


Nomiva ANGELORUM. 


Sancta Dei Genitrix 


Sancte Michael Archangele - an Actin initial 
Sancte Raphael Archangele . o§ oe = 
Sancte Urihel . 


Sancte Cherubin - » Ora pro nobis. 


| Sancte Seraphin 


ss Sancti Chori novem ordinum . 
Omne “* t ww Oren ON u Orate pro nobis. 
Ceelestium Spirituum . . «5 
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S.Sumach . ° ° ° ° ) 
S.Guenalt . e ° . ° - Orate pro nobis, 
S. Gudal ° ° ° . ° j 
) > ‘hori Ss *tor 7 fessor P 
Omnes Chori unctorum Confessorum } Orate pro nobis. 
*t Monachorum . e ° ‘ 


Nomrxa SaAnctrarum VirGinum Et VIDUARUM. 

Sancta Maria Ma 

Martha . ° 

Brig ida Magna. ‘ ° ° . 

Dairlug rtach ° ° ° ° . 

srigida Apurnethig . . 6 ; 

Scholastica ‘ ° 

Ursula cum Sociis suis 

Maxe ntia . 

sega 

Chris tinac ch 

Ebba et soci suse 

Kennocha 

Maara . 

Moduenna ° 

Syra 

Mancinac h ° . ° ‘ | 

Muriel , ‘ 2 : e ‘ | 

Ninoch . ° . . 

Keneira . . . ° ° 

Kentigerna ‘ ° ° 

Evilla . 

. Murichach 

Omnes Chori 
Viduarum 

Omnes Sancti Angeli et t Are he ange oli 

Omnes Sanctx Virtutes 

Sancti Throni 

Omnes Sanctzx Potestates 

Omnes Sanctze Domin: itiones 

Omnes Sancti Principatus . 

Omnes Sancti Chori Novem Ordinum 
Ceelestium . 

Omnes Sancti Patriarche 

Omnes Sancti Prophete 

Omnes Sancti Apostoli 

Omnes Sancti Martyres ° ° °} 

Omnes Sancti Episcopi 

Omnes Sancti Abbates. . 

Omnes Sancti Confessores et “Mon: achi. 

Omnes Sanctx Virgines et Viduxe 


) 
Ut per vestras orationes in vera pet 
\ 


vdalena ,. ° 





. Ora pro nobis. 


PRAAPEPRPRPPRE DEPP EE RG 


Sanctarum Virginum et 


Orate pro nobis. 


Omnes 


a 


| Inte rcedite pro 


nobis. | 


tentia perseveremus 
Ut per vestras intercessiones vincamus 
Diabolum et ejus tentationes . 
per vestras intercessiones pe rdu- 
camur secure ad regnum ccelorum } 
R, 


Intercedite pro 
nobis. 


Ut 


Libera nos Domine, 

E-raudi nos Domine. 
Parce nobis Domine, 
> 


Propitius esto. 
Propitius esto, R. 
Propitius esto. R, 
Ab omni malo . . ° 
Ab omni mala concupisce ntia 
Ab omni imunditia cordis et corporis 
A spiritu superbie ° ° 
A morbo malo . 
Ab insidiis Di: boli ° 
Ab hostibus Christiane nominis ——s 
A persecutione omnium inimicorum } 
mine, 
nostrorum . . . . . | 
A mala tempestate 
A fame et nuditate 
A coternanis et latronibus 
A lupis et omni mala bestia. 
Ab inundatione aquarum 
A periculo mortis . . . e an 

















In die judicii , ° ° . +) 
Per Adventum Tuum . ° e ° 
Per Nativitatem Tuam . . : 
Per Circumcisionem Tuam , P Libera — Do- 
Per Baptismum Tuum . P ‘ ‘ — 
Per Passionem Tuam . ° ° . 
Per Missionem Paracliti Spiritus . 
Pe cat res. . . . . -) 
Pater Sancte . ° ° ° ° 
Pater Sancte é . m 
Pater Sancte . ° ‘ ° ° 
Ut pacem et concordiam nobis dones 
Ut vitam et sanitatem nobis dones ‘ 
Ut fructum terre nobis dones 
Ut animalia nostra ab omni p sstifera 
custodias e 
Ut serenitatem aéris nobis dones 
Ut pluviam in tempore nobis dones 
Ut nobis perseverantiam in bonis operi- 
bus dones ° ° ° ° 
Ut nobis veram pee agere 
conced is ° 
Ut nobis charitatem illam, qui am mun- 
dus dare non potest, concedas 
Ut nobis fervorem in Tuo sancto ser- 
vitio dones . ° ° 
Ut omni populo Chris tiano —— et 
unitatem concedas. ‘ 
Ut nos in vera fide et religione conserves | 
Ut Ecclesiam Catholicam conservare et | 
propagare digneris . | 
Ut suifio et universali P ape Romano} Te rogamus 
vitam et sanitatem longevum con- audi nos, 
eedas  , ° ° ° ° ‘ 
Ut Episcopos, Abbates, Kiledeos, et 
omnem populum totius Albania | 
conserves et prote. ; ° ° ° 
Ut Regem nostrum Girich* cum exer- | 
citu suo ab omnibus inimicorum 
insidiis tuearis et defendas . | 
Ut illis victoriam et vitam longewvam 
concedas . ° . 
Ut omnes cons eregatione s fidelium in | 
vera fide et religione conserves. 
Ut inimicos Christianorum de terra 
expellas. ° ° ° 
Ut illos ad Sacrum Baptismum m 
ducas a 
Ut omnibus Christianis misericordiam | 
Tuam dones . 
Ut omnibus fidelibus defunctis requie m | 
wternam concedas . . . | 
Ut nobis parcas . . . . | 
Ut nobis miserearis ° e | 


Ut nos exaudias . ° ° ° 
Fili Dei . ° ° ° ° 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peecata a 
Miserere nobis, Domine. 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, 
Miserere nobis, Domine. 
Agnus Dei, qui tollis peccata mundi, 
° Dona nobis pacem. 
Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat. 
Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat. 
Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus imperat. 
Christe audi nos. R. Christe audi nos. 
Christe audi nos. 





* Girich, or Gregory, A.D. 873—893. 
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Kyrie eleison, R. Kyrie eleison. 
Kyrie eleison, 
Christe eleison. R. Christe eleison. 
Christe eleison. 

Tu Christe nobis concede gratiam Tuam. 

Tu Christe nobis dona gaudium et pacem. 

Tu Christe nobis concede vitam et salutem, 

Amen, 
OREMUS. 
Pater noster, ete. 
ORATIO. 

Omnipotens et Almifice Deus, Majestatem Tuam sup- 
pliciter exoramus, ut per mirifica merita et orationes 
Sanctorum recensitorum, et per magnificas intercessiones 
Sancte Genitricis Tux Marie, omnium Patriarcharum, 
Prophetarum, Apostolorum, Martyrum, Episcoporum, 
Abbatum, Confessorum, et Monachorum, Virginum, et 
Viduarum, Tecum in Ceelo regnantium, nobis concedas 
veniam et indulgentiam omnium peccatorum, augmen- 
tum gratie Tux ceelestis et efficax auxilium Tuum 
contra omnes insidias inimicorum nostrorum visibilium 
et invisibilium quatenus et corda nostra solis Tuis man- 
datis dedita, tandem post hujus mortalis vite terminum, 
et eorum Sanctorum speciem et gloriam in regno Dei 
videre, et cum eis congaudere mereamur. Prestante 
Domino nostro Jesu Christo Redemptore nostro. Cui et 
honor et potestas et imperium, una cum Patre et Spiritu 
Sancto, in secula seculorum. 

Amen, 


The reader will inter alia notice, that S. Mary 
Magdalen is here invoked and enrolled among 
virgins: which demonstrates that, according to 
the traditions of the Church, she is not (as is 
commonly now-a-days held) “the woman that 
was a sinner.” J. F. 8. Gorpon, D.D. 


THe Worp “ AGROOSE’ 
SHErrreLp. — A cutting from the Sheffield and 
Rotheram Independent, Tuesday, April 10, 1866 :— 


“To tHe Eprror.— Living in a remote corner of 
Europe, I consider myself fortunate if (in winter) your 
paper reaches me within three weeks after publication ; 
as, therefore, any communication from here must be ‘a 
day after the fair,’ its insertion or rejection will be at 
your discretion. 

“ The word ‘ agroose’ will, I think, be found of Sean- 
dinavian origin. 
may be derived. The first is ‘at grue,’ to dread, or to 
shudder at. The second and most probable, is ‘ gruus,’ 
and means simply gravel or coarse sand, ‘ Igruus’ means 
in gravel, and all readers of Shakespeare will remember 
how the prefix ‘a’ is used for both on and in—as ‘ a-bed,’ 
‘a-foot,’ &c. Taking this view, it is quite likely that the 
chronicler used the word ‘ agroose’ as a technical term to 
signify not only that the Cesar had to bite the dust, but 
the very nature of the ground on which the ceremony 
took place. 

“ While on the subject of words, I cannot help noticing 
that the Danish language gives a better answer to the 
question, ‘ What is the name Sheffield derived from ? ’ 
than the one given by histories, directories, and guides, 
These latter tell us Sheffield is so called from its situation 
on the river Sheaf, quite overlooking the greater proba- 
bility of the river being named after the town or the 
district. The name ‘ Sheffield’ seems to be a corruption 
of ‘Skjev-Fjeld,’ the first syllable pronounced exactly 


AND THE NAME OF | 


There are two words from which it | 


as it is written in the Shevild chap’s anaual, and the 
second as if written ‘ Fi-el.’ 

“ Chaucer wrote ‘ Shefeld,’ and in Danish now ‘ Shiev- 
field,” is pronounced exactly as I remember many old 
Sheffielders used to do. The meaning of ‘ Skjev-field,’ is, 
‘Sloping hill or mountain,’ Now, whether this name 
was given to the district or to the town proper, it was 
equally applicable: for among all the hills on which the 
town is built, or by which it is surrounded, there is not 
one to which this term cannot be given. Even on the 
north and west, where they ascend into the rank of 
mountains, the rocky and precipitous faces are all turned 
away from the town. 

“T am, Sir, yours truly, 

“ Nes, Norway, 21st March, 1866, “Ww.” 
H. J. 


Lovis XIV.: Cuevarier D'Isuineton.— The 
Chevalier d’Ishington, to whom this letter is ad- 
dressed by Louis XIV., was a Scotchman, and 
some of your readers may be able to throw some 
light on his history and origin : — 

“ Monst le Chler’ d’Ischington. Les ouuertures et pro- 
positions que vous m’auez faictes pour auancer le report 
des Anglois et des Escossois m’ont fait resoudre d’enuoyer 
en Escosse le St de Montreuil, qui passera a Londres et 
vous rendra celle-cy que je vous ecris par l'auis de la 
Reyne Regente Madame ma mere pour vous dire que je 
l’ay chargé de conferer auec vous des moyens qu'il faudra 
tenir pour la continuation de l’Alliance qui s’est si long- 
temps conseruée entre les couronnes de France et d’Escosse, 
pour obtenir d’eux la permission de faire des recreues (?) 
et pour trouuer quelques bons expedients qui puissent 
acquerir la paix aux deux Royaumes par une bonne re- 
union des sujects a leur souuerain auec le maintien et 
conseruation des loix, coustumes et usages du pais, sur 
toutes lesquelles choses vous pourrez ouurir vos sentimens 
auec toute confiance au d’ St de Montreuil auquel vous 
donnerez creance en tout ce qu'il vous dira de ma part et 
cependant je prieray Dieu quil vous ayt Mons* le Chler’ 
d'Ischington en sa ste garde, LEscrit A Paris le xii‘ 
Juillet, 1645. 

* Lovls, 
“ De Lomenie, G. 8.” 

There was formerly in Fifeshire, a family of the 
name of Dishington, now —— extinct, who 
possessed the lands of Lochmalony. May the 
Chevalier not have been of this race ? 

This document is preserved, in fine condition, 
among the Balcarres Papers in the library of the 
Faculty of Advocates. . M. 


Dustin University Lrprary. — As, some 
months ago, I was wandering through the stu- 
pendous Library of which the University of Dublin 
has so good reason to be proud— oppressed by 
that feeling of awe which the sight of so many 
books, the labour of so many hours, the essence of 
so many brains, the sacrifice of so many lives, 
inspired —I came suddenly upon a quantity of 
books of all sizes, ages, and binding lying in a dis- 
orderly heap on the floor. 

On questioning the attendant about them, he 
replied that they were duplicates, and would re- 
main where they were until there were enough to 
fill a waggon, when they would be carted off and 
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burnt. Manifesting some astonishment at this, and 
expressing a wish to buy some of the neglected 
books, I was told that their sale was not allowed, 
the only reason for which seemed to be that their 
circulation would alter the value of other copies. 
What a frightful offering to Moloch is this! Is it 
really an inevitable fate that rare and beautiful 
volumes, which so many would prize, should be 
consigned to such an unworthy end? A far 
better plan, it seems to me, would be to transfer 
them to some other public library, which had not 
got them. This would preserve the books, and 
could not affect the market value of the circulating 
copies. K. R. C. 


Curious Errrarus. — As I believe the follow- 
ing epitaphs are unpublished, they may be worth 
recording in “N. & Q.” The first is from St. 
Paul’s churchyard in this city, and is rather re- 
markable from announcing the fact of Mr. Taylor 
being in his prime at seventy-nine. And the ather 
is in the graveyard of our cathedral of St. Finn 
Barre : — 

* Repent! repent!! while you have time, 
Here I lie cut off in my prime, 
Tom Tay lor, 
A Ss ailor, 
Aged 79.” 
“ Beneath this churchyard stone is buried 
The body of a youth unmarried, 
Death caught him swimming near this place, 
And drowned this hope of human race.” RD 
. 


Cork, 


Tue Copra-CarpettA SNAKE: PERIES AND 
DELIVERANCES.—I see a curious narrative in The 
Times of April 18, headed the “ Use of a Sunday 
Coat,” and still more interesting as illustrative of 
cool feminine courage and presence of mind, when 
endangered by a cobra-capella snake. Such nar- 
ratives are always ox and interesting, and, 
moreover, 
mind and applied in the hour of peril. I believe 
my own life to have been preserved in consequence 
of a mere word which I had heard in conversation 


are sometimes marvellously brought to | “*Y 
} points : 
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| the assistance of 


about a certain explosive liquid, some years before | 


the moment of danger; 
a narrative which I heard from an Indian frend, 
regarding the above-mentioned reptile. 

Four Englishmen were playing at whist in 
India. One of them quietly and solemnly said: 
“1 entreat you all to sit perfectly still. If one of 
you moves, I am a dead man instantly.” They 
obeyed him. He called to an attendant in the 
same quiet tone, “ Bring a saucer of milk and put 
it down where I point—a Cobra capel has twisted 
round my leg. The sitters sat courageously fixed. 
The milk was brought ; 
it, and soon recognises it, if near. It quietly un- 
wound itself from the whist-player’s leg, turned 
to the milk, began to drink, and life was pre- 


but let that make way for | 


the snake is very fond of | 
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is the form in which I 
Francis TRENcnH. 


served. Such, at least, 
have heard the narrative. 

Islip, Oxford. 

Weppine-rine. — The reason for wearing this 
ring on the fourth finger of the left hand is thus 
quaintly given in a manuscript note (of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century) in an interleaved 
Prayer-Book now before me : 

“The Ring to be put on y* 4* finger of y* left hand 
because there is a vein y* goes from thence to the he art, by 
wet is signifyed y* y* love should be hearty, as some 
Ritualls say. 


Tuo. Nortn. 
Southfields, Leicester. 
[See the article “ Ring Finger,” in the General Index 
to the First Series of “ N. & Q.”—Ep. } 


Queries. 
TOMB INSCRIPTIONS WANTED. 


I should be glad, with your permission, to enlist 
some of the many readers of 
“N. & Q.” in a special enquiry, which has not 
hitherto, to my knowledge, been attempted. 

I have for some time been collecting good tomb 
inscriptions, both ancient and modern, in Latin or 
in English. 

Whatever has the merit of being to the point— 
is terse, but not obscure—uncommon, but not far- 
fetched or aflected—Christian, but not violating 
Christian modesty or simplicity—is what I seek 

Whatever is merely literary, sentimental, ludi- 
crous, witty, or profane, is quite foreign to my 
purpose. Collections of these inscriptions, which 
floss usurped the name of epitaphs, are almost too 
common m wotag 

But I should highly value a copy of an inscrip- 
tion (authenticated by the name of the parish and 
the year of death) that may be cited as a worthy 
model, or is remarkable in any of the following 


1. 


9 


In its introduction or opening. 
In the method of placing names, titles, Kc. 
3. In the phrase for death. 


4. ee i cause of death. 
5. sorrow. 

6. In the mode of recording age. 

A ae the year. 
8. 


In the appropriateness of the text, or (being 
good) its rare adoption. 
9. In its apposite device for the quality, pro- 
fession, or trade of the deceased. 
10. Entire inscriptions, worthy of imitation. 1 
cite two: — 
by pire? Ocds Ovioxe: véos, 
on a boy; and 
“Jana B. Blay 
on a girl. 
Not having many books of reference on this 


ney, filia eheu! unica,” 
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subject within reach, I should especially value 
copies of tomb-inscriptions — 

(a) Of the first Christian centuries, which might 
be available now. 

(5) Medizeval; any unusual text or prayer on 
the scroll of a brass. I fortunately possess rub- 
bings of several taken in East Anglia, and inscrip- 
tions of this date beyond its borders would be 
more welcome. 

(c) Modern; many of which, though at pre- 
sent rare, and widely apart, breathe the ancient 
spirit of humility, affection, and reverence. 

Being unwilling to make your crowded columns 
a medium of notes which might not be generally 
interesting, I beg to invite those readers who will 
kindly assist a clergyman—weary of our few 
stereotyped inscriptions — to communicate, after a 
churchyard walk, with W. H. Sewe tt. 

Yaxley Vicarage, Suffolk. 


Rev. Epwarp Arcuer.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” inform the writer of any particulars 
respecting Edward Archer of Barbados, who was 
instituted to the living of “ Hinton in England,” 
on the restoration of Charles II., and which Hin- 
ton was meant? The former is not to be found in 
any of the lists of the clergy which I have seen 
at the State Paper Office, although the institution 
is recorded in the Patents, &c. R. 


ArnEismM IN Francr.—In George Herbert's 
Jacula Prudentum, published in 1640, occurs the 
following: “ Civil wars of France made a million 
of atheists, and thirty thousand witches.” When 
was it, prior to the Revolution, that the penchant 
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Cuantry IN Roop-Lort.— The position of a 
piscina lately discovered in Horningsea church, 
near Cambridge, indicates that a chantry formerly 
existed in the rood-loft of that church. Mr. M. 
E. C. Walcott ( Gent. Mag. 1864, ii. 216) has given 
a list of chantries in English Cathedrals from re- 
turns made in the time of Edward VI., and pre- 
served in the Public Record Office. From this 
we learn that, in the Cathedral Church of York, 
there were “Two chantries at the altar of St. 


' Saviour in the little rood-loft.” 


The spot chosen will not surprise those who 
have noticed how every available place, including 
the crypt, where it exists, has been occupied by 
chantry altars, even in small village churches, I 
should, however, be interested to know if any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” has noticed the selection of 
this loft for a chantry in any other small parish 


| church. E. 8. D. 


Curist1AN YEAR.—We have been told, in the 
obituary notices of the lamented John Keble, 
that 89 editions of The Christian Year have been 
published since 1827. Has any work of any 
author reached so many editions during his life- 


| time, or within the same period of thirty-nine 


for atheism showed itself in France so markedly | 


as to originate this saying? And how did the 
civil wars make atheists and witches ? 
Joun W. Bons, B.A. 


11, Bedford Square. 


30ULTER’s MusevuM.—This was a collection of 
curiosities, formed, near the close of the last cen- 
tury, at Great Yarmouth, by a Quaker, mentioned 
as “Friend Dan Boulter,” and apparently as a 
dealer in fossils, in Nichols’s ti/ustrations, vol. ix. 
p. 684. It comprised MSS. of Ives and Martin of 
Palgrave, genealogical and heraldic collections of 
Thomas Barber of Yarmouth, and many other 
things relating to East Anglian worthies. Are 
any of these papers known to have found their 
way into the British Museum, or to exist in other 
collections? I am acquainted with what Mr. C. 
J. Palmer states as to the dispersion of this col- 
lection in his valuable continuation of Manship’s 
History of Yarmouth, p. 103; but dispersion is 
not quite synonymous with destruction, although 
often very nearly connected with it. Perhaps 
some of your readers can direct me to a marked 
catalogue of the sale, Joun Breer. 


| tales and stories current in England ? 


years ? 

I suppose it is impossible to calculate the 
number of editions that The Pilgrim’s Progress has 
now passed through. ACHE, 


THe Worp “Crvs.”—A Reviewer writes of 
Mr. Timbs’s Club Life in London: — 

“ The word Club, in its social sense, coincides only by 
an accident with the quite different word that means a 
bludgeon or a cudgel. The two words are of different 
origin ; the social idea of ‘clubbing’ applied to the divi- 
sion of expense among several persons—as when Steele 
wrote in the Jatler,*‘ We were resolved to club for a 
coach,’ — is from the Anglo-Saxon cleopan, to cleave, or 
divide.” 

May I ask the critic what is the derivation of 
the word “club,” as applied to a bludgeon or 
cudgel ? And whether the two uses of the word 
do not spring from one common root? His own 
definition of the word in its latter application 
seems most forcibly to exemplify it. 

ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


Enewtsu Porvriar Tares.—Has any collection 
ever been published of the popular and nursery 
Those 
printed for the amusement of children are, for the 
most part, compilations from various sources, 
translations from other languages, and in many 


| cases the published translation seems to have 


caused the old oral tale to be forgotten, or, at 
least, to have caused a change in the original 
form. I think I remember to have seen some- 
where that there is an English tale of Ashpittel, 
which the more fashionable Cinderella has now 
banished from good society. Where is it to be 
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found? What is the oldest form of those genuine 
English stories, Jack the Giant Killer, Jack and 
the Bean-stalk, and Tom Thumb? I call these 
genuine English stories, because, although many 
of the incidents are common to popular tales in 
other languages, I do not rath > to have met 
with the tales themselves elsewhere. E. 
Guernsey. 


HawtTHorN 


MC, 


Hepers anp “S Lanps.’’—I 
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should be glad to be referred to the best sources | 


of information as to the origin and progress of the 
enclosure of fields by hawthorn hedges in Eng- 
land. Also, to any information as to the antiquity 
and motive of the practice of laying out ploughed 
lands in “ ridges” or “lands” of the shape of the 
letter S reversed. This is the common arrange- 
ment of old field land, particularly in many paris 
of the northern and midland counties. 3, 


Hymwnotogy.—I should be obliged if any one 
would give me an interpretation of the two fol- 
lowing lines in Keble’s beautiful “ Thought on 
the third Sunday after Easter” 

“ Like a bright veering cloud, 
Grey blossoms twinkle there.’ 


The /ocus in quo being, apparently, beside the 
hazel grove. C. W. Brneuam. 


ITINERANT MenpIcant CLERGYMEN.—A diary 
of the early part of the last century speaks of the 
writer being called on by “ an itinerant mendicant 
clergyman of the Church of England.” Was the 
man merely a beggar, or were itinerant clergymen 
then recognised ? D. 


JaRvy, A PorticaL QuERy.— 

“ Whence comes it that a stigma still must rest 

On our profession ?_ E’en the chimney-sweeper, 

The Dustman, and the liveried street-keeper, 

Hold them above us: still are we addrest 

By the vile name of Jarvy—'tis confest, 

But wherefore is it ?—I have often tried 

To find the meaning of the odious name, 

But hitherto all search it has defied : 

I neither learnt nor why nor whence it came. 

Great men have own’d it, and the peer who fought 

Off Cape St. Vincent with a worthy pride 

Bore it long time; and I have often brought 

To Hall of Westminster, when out in service, 

A great king’s counsel of the name of Jervis.” 

This sonnet “On the nickname of Jarvy” ap- 
peared in The Repository of Arts, &c., 1822, 
page 90, as written by a Hackney Coachman. 
As no reply appeared to his query, can any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” now give it ? W. P. 


Leap AnD Iron Corns.—Can any correspondent 
attribute, or give me any information about, the 
undermentioned lead coin, which was found with 
others of the same metal, though of various di- 
mensions, at Pulicat, north of Madras. 
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formed of a single line in relief, with flowing hair, 
the whole very rudely executed, the features 
similar to those of the king on the Sah coins of 
Surashtra, in Western India. The reverse is 
covered with unintelligible flourishing lines, which 
do not resemble any written Asiatic character | 
am acquainted with. I obtained at Tangiers a 
lead Moorish coin, which, however, bears no re- 
semblance to the present one; and I have seen 
nothing like it in any collection. Where can I 
find a description of the iron coins inscribed with 
Arabic letters, having on the obverse two faces in 


| profile looking towards each other, which coins | 


| should be much obliged. 


believe are Seljukian ? H. C. 

Mepicat Proresston.—In one of the works of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson there is a passage descriptive 
of his idea of the medical profession. I should be 
exceedingly obliged by its being quoted at full 
length (for it is not a long one). It is something 
to the following effect: “The medical profession 
is a miserable attendance on age, misery, queru- 
lousness, impatience, and ingratitude.” 

Could I be favoured with the quotation, I 
L. M. N. 


Tur Moon. — Assuming that the surface of the 
moon is at all analogous to our own dry land, 
what cause can be assigned for its intense metallic 
brightness? The earth, while at noonday the 
sun is shining on it, has no such appearance, when 
seen by us who are in close proximity to its sur- 
face. How is it then that the moon’s disc, at the 


| distance of 240,000 miles, opaque and rocky as 


her surface is known to be, appears to us of such 
a silvery lustre ? 

I have seen in a volume on astronomy an en- 
graving which represents the earth as it may be 
supposed to appear to a spectator on the moon, 


| and a portion of the moon’s rocky, mountainous, 


and barren surface, on which the spectator is sup- 
posed to be standing, and on which the earth at 


| full is brightly shining, just as the full moon 


. . . . . i 
A cast coin in lead, an inch in diameter, and 


very thin; obverse, a head in profile to the left, 


shines on us. The conditions are in this case re- 
versed. The part of the moon which is visible is 
represented as resembling somewhat a terrestrial 
Alpine region, and the earth is in the sky like a 
vast moon. I do not question the accuracy of this 
representation ; my inquiry relates to the why and 
the wherefore in both cases. There is an explana- 
tion, doubtless, but I have never seen it given; 
perhaps because the reason appears to the initiated 
too obvious to be discussed. It seems to me, 
nevertheless, to be a subject not unworthy of a 
query ; and I shall be glad if any of your astrono- 
mical correspondents will favour me with an 
answer. J. W. THomas. 
Heywood. 


Last EXECUTION FOR ATTEMPTED MuRDER.— 
I shall be much obliged if you, or any of your 
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readers, will inform me when the last execution 
for attempt at murder took io= 
A Constant READER. 


Quotations WantED.—I particularly wish to 
know where the following lines first appeared : — 
“The relish for the calm delight 
Of verdant fields and fountains bright ; 
Trees that nod on sloping hills, 
And caves that echo tinkling rills.” 
Wittrm PINKkErton. 
Can you inform me who was the author of the 
following line ? — 
“ You scarce can see the grass for flowers,” 
It occurs in Tennyson’s poem “ The Two Voices, 
but Gilfillan, in his article on Te nnyson in The Gal- 
lery of Literar y P ortrait 8, Sf ays that it is “ borrowed 
from an old writer.’ W ho is the old writer here 
spoken of, and in which of his works is the line to 
be found ? J. MC. 
“ Be it sleep or death—lying in loveliness.” 
E. R. 
“ Few image woes, which parents only prove, 
When daughters sicken and when sons expire.” 
“T would I were where Helen lies, 
Day and night on me she cries,” 


C. E. T. 


Srerenos.—Is there amongst the quaint wood- 





euts which illustrate many of the books of travels | 


of the sixteenth century, 
Setebos, who is mentioned in Magellan’s voyage 


notice of the Shaksperian commentators would 
alse be interesting. J. O. HALLIWweELL. 
No. 6, St. Mary’s Place, 
West Brompton, London, S.W. 


Parrick Smytu, Apvocate.—In 1688, there 
were two individuals so designated, in Edinburgh. 
One of them married Anna. Rutherford, 
James Aitkin, Bishop of Galloway ; and the other 
married Lillias, daughter of the same prelate. 
The last was a son of Andrew Smyth of Rapness 
in Orkney, a younger son of the family of Smyth 
of Braco. 

In the State Trials, in the extraordinary case of 
Philip Standsfield, doubtless well known to many 
of your readers, I find “M* Patrick Smyth, Ad- 
vocate,” mentioned as brother-in-law of Sir James 
Standsfield. Which of the Patricks was this, and 
whom did the ill-fated Sir James marry ? 


any representation of | 


SoMERSETSHIRE Famiures (3"¢ S. ix. 333.)—I 
should be very much obliged if XIX.* would com- 
municate with me, Box 62, Post Office, Derby. I 
am engaged on a similar enquiry, and we might 
assist each other. F. J. J. 


THe TAILOR MAKES THE Man.— Whence comes 
this expression? It occurs in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Tragedy of the Bloody Brother (Act I. 
Se. 2):— 

“No Sailor e’er had stitching, 
For tho’ he makes the man, 
The Cook yet makes the dishes, 
The which no Tailor can.” 
But is not this proverb of greater antiquity ? 
H. Fisnwick. 

TRIUMPHAL CaR, Etc.—I possess a very spirited 
etching of a car, drawn by four horses about to 
trample upon serpents and hydras. On each side 
of the car is a figure of Victory or Fame, with a 
trumpet and wreath, and in the car stands a royal 
personage with globe and sceptre. On the upper 
part of the pedestal are the words “ M. Wyatt 
Iny* et Sculpt.” Is there any way of learning 
for what purpose it was done? Whether as a 
national monument, or only a private speculation ? 
I presume the name refers to the late Matthew 
Wyatt. Ws Ee 

Peter WRAXALL.—Will any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” in Bristol or elsewhere oblige me by 
ascertaining the date of the birth of Peter Wraxall, 
son of John Wraxall, of Bristol, which was pro- 
bably not far from 1720. He was Secretary for 


| Indian affairs for the province of New York from 
as one of the deities of the Patagonians? Any | 
notices of this personage which have escaped the | 


relict of | 


The two Patricks seem to have been related. | 
Any one who can give me a clue to the relation- | 


ship will confer a great favour upon me. 
Any information as to the Standfield family, 


especially genealogical particulars, will be wel- | — 


come. F. M. §S. 


1752 to 1759, aide-de-camp to Sir William John- 
son during the Crown Point Expedition in 1755, 
&e., and died in New York city, July 11, 1759. 
I also wish to know whether he was related to 
Sir Nathaniel W. Wraxall in any degree, and to 
gather any facts concerning his “early life which 
any of your readers may be able to furnish. 
Would be much obliged for a written communi- 
cation, addressed to D. J. Pratt. 
N. Y. State Library, Albany, U.S. 


Queries with Answers. 


Het Frre Crvs, etc. —1. Can you give me 
any information respecting Eythorpe House, near 
Aylesbury, and the so-called Hell Fire Club, said 
to have been held there in the last century ? 

2. Whence comes the quotation in the preface 
to Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, ed. 1843, p. x. 

as . Condendaque Lexica mands at 
Damnatis, peenam pro peenis omnibus unam.” 
ScISCITATOR. 


[1. Eythorpe House, the family mansion of the Earls 
of Chesterfield, was built in a low situation, close to the 


[* ° T his correspondent resides at P hiladelphia.—Ep. y 
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northern bank of the Tame, which is here expanded into 
an embellishment of the demesnes. It was anciently the 
seat of the Dynhams, or Denhams ; but in the reign of 
Elizabeth became the property of the Dormers, Barons 
and Earls of Caernarvon, from whom it passed by mar- 
riage to the Stanhopes, The imitation of ruins of an 
amphitheatre, castles, and turreted buildings, erected by 
Sir William Stanhope on the neighbouring eminences, 
gave an air of extent and magnificence to the grounds, 
Sir William was a leading member of the notorious Med- 
menham Club, frequently lampooned under the name of 
“The Hell Fire Club.” These Monks of St. Francis, as 
they called themselves, converted the ruins of Medmen- 
ham Abbey into a convivial retreat, which became the 
principal resort of this eccentric association, although 
its members may have occasionally assembled at Eythorpe 
House, This sodality must not be confounded with the 
more notorious Hell Fire Club, founded by Col. St. Leger, 
commonly called Sallenger. (“N. & Q.,” 1* S. x. 376; 
2-4 S. ix. 367; x. 77, 238.—(2.) The quotation in the 
Preface to Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, is by J. J. Scali- 
ger, and was written by him after he had compiled the 
Index to the Thesaurus Inscriptionum of Gruter: the 
lines also occur in the Poemata of Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
Vide “ N, & Q,,” 1" S. x. 116 ; xi, 74, 215. ] 


Aterers. — Can you recommend to me a book | 


on Algiers, from which I can derive some inform- 
ation as to the commercial and agricultural re- 
sources of the country? I find that a number of 
books have been written on Algiers by such un- 
practical people as invalids and lion-hunters, but 
they contain very little information on the subject 
which I am most anxious to know something of. 
My researches so far have left me with a pro- 
found conviction of the beauty of blue mountain 
ridges, white-clothed Arabs, Moors in varie- 
gated dresses, clustered tents with cactus hedges, 
the peaks of Atlas, the desolate Sahara, and an 
occasional wild boar or lion; but with no con- 
viction at all as to the fertility of the soil, the 
nature of the concessions of land made by govern- 
ment, and the profitable character or otherwise of 
agriculture. Henry Franks. 

46, Noel Street, Islington. 

[Among the numerous works on Algiers the following 
may be consulted : —(1.) Thomas Shaw’s Travels, or Ob- 
servations relating to several parts of Barbary and the 
Levant. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Lond. 4to, 1757. (2.) Wm. Shaler’s Sketches of | 


Algiers, political, historical, and civil. Boston, U.S., 8vo, | 


1826. (3.) 
containing a description of the country and its inhabit- 
ants, their habits, manners, customs, &c., with notices of 


J. H. Blofeld’s Algeria, past and present, | 


the animal and vegetable productions, minerals, climate, 
| 


&e. Lond. 8vo, 1844, (4.) The Sahara of Algiers; or, 
Researches Geographical, Statistical, and Historical re- 
specting the Region South of the French Establishments 
in Algeria : founded on the documents collected by Lieut.- 
Col. Daumas, Paris, 1846. (5.) Capt. J. Clark Ken- 


| yawn first. 


| 


Lane Toxens.—In pulling down a farm house 
adjacent to lands granted to Cromwell by Par- 
liament in 1647, my workmen found a much- 
rubbed brass token. 

A shield can be distinguished on the cbverse, 
showing imperfectly the chevron of the Lanes of 
Bentley, but with different charges. There are 
also traces of very florid mantlings, but these and 
the crest are very obscure. Round the whole is 
inscribed “ Epmonp Lang.” 

On the reverse, there are only the letters “ IN 
tem” legible, and there have been three lines of 
inscription within this, the highest ending with s, 
The middle one, which appears to end with 4, 
and the lowest, are nearly obliterated. 

Can any reader oblige me by supplying a de- 
scription of the perfect token, which would pro- 
bably furnish its date, and the name of the place 
at which it was struck. LANCASTRIENSIS, 

[ Boyne, in his Tokens of the Seventeenth Century, 
p. 494, has the following notice of this token under 
Tenbury : — 

“ O. Edmond . Lane= Arms; on a chevron, between 
three piles or arrow-heads, five helmets. Crest; on a 
helmet an arm holding a battle-axe. 

“ R. In. Tembyry = his half-penny.” | 


Greeson’s “ Fracments.”—The advertisement 
(page x.) to the “ Portfolio second edition, with 
Additions of Fragments relative to the History 
and Antiquities of Lancashire,” states — 

** An Index to the whole is preparing, which has been 
delayed until the completion of this volume, and is in- 
tended to be published with some additional Family His- 
tory, and Views of Gentlemen’s Seats which are, or will 
be, given by the encouragers of this Work, forming to- 
gether a Fourth Part.” 

Was this fourth part (Index, &c.) ever published? 
If so, where is a copy to be seen? I haye the 
remainder of this valuable and rare work, but have 
failed to meet with this (fourth) part. F. J. J. 

[Matthew Gregson’s Portfolio of Fragments was ori- 
ginally published in 1817 in three parts at 4/. 4s., and so 
far is complete. But in 1824 it was re-issued as a second 
edition, with a new title, a supplementary portion of 
plates, and starred pages, forming a fourth part, which 
was also published separately at 2/.2s. An Index was 
announced, but never issued. For a collation of the 
second edition, see Bohn’s Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s 
Manual, p. 942, which gives an excellent bird's-eye view 
of the supplementary portion. ] 


CanTERBURY Story. —I met this passage in a 
book printed in 1737 : — 

“ In a word, they seemed to strive who should make us 
The instant one of them had cited a passage 
from an ancient author, the other would begin a long 
Canterbury story of a duel he had fought.” 

Whence this expression ? A. D. 

[The expression, “a Canterbury story,” as applied to 


nedy’s Algeria and Tunis in 1845, 2 vols. Lond. 1846.} a long-winded narrative, owes its origin to Dan Chaucer’s 
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inimitable Canterbury Tales, in which he supposes that a 
company of pilgrims going to Canterbury, assemble at 
the Tabard inn in Southwark, and agree, for their com- 
mon amusement on the road, that each of them shall tell 
at least one tale in going to Canterbury, and another in 
coming back; and that he who shall tell the best tales, 
shall be treated by the rest with a supper upon their re- 
turn to the same inn, Or, to quote Chaucer’s own 
words : — 
“ That eche of you, to shorten with youre way, 

In this viage shal tellen tales tway, 

To Canterbury ward, I mene it so, 

And homeward he shal tellen other two,” 
Other passages, however, would rather lead us to believe 
that they were to tell only one tale on each jougney.] 


Dvumsteton. —In an old pedigree in which I 
take considerable interest, I find the name “ Elea- 
nora filia, Dumbleton,” temp. Edw. Il. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” inform me who this Dum- 
bleton was, or whether there is any village, ham- 
let, or estate of this name in Great Britain or 
Ireland ? H. C. 


[Dumbleton is a parish in the lower division of the | 


Hundred of Kiftsgate, six miles southward from Evesham 
in Worcestershire, four north from Winchcombe, and 
eighteen north-eastward from Gloucester, King Athel- 
stan, A.D. 931, gave this manor to the abbey of Abingdon, 
when Cinath was abbat. But it appears there was a dis- 
pute soon afterwards about the right to this manor: for 
Wulfric Spot, an earl of Mercia, gave it to Elfric, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in the year 1004, from which see it 
had been withheld, as alleged, by the church of Abingdon. 
The abbey, however, held this manor until that house 
was dissolved ; and the abbat proved his right to free 
warren and other privileges, 15 Edw. I. Consult the 
Histories of Gloucestershire, by Atkyns, Bigland, and 
Rudder. ] 


Replies. 
HOMER IN A NUTSHELL. 
(38'S. ix. 257, 333. 

D'Israeli gives no reference, and somewhat de- 
viates from Huet. The matter is curious, and per- 
haps the passages may be worth comparing : — 

“The learned Huet asserts that, like the rest of the 
world, he considered as a fiction the story of the indefati- 
gable trifler, who is said to have enclosed the Iliad in a 
nutshell. Examining the matter more closely, he thought 
it possible. One day this learned man toiled half an hour 
in demonstrating it. A piece of vellum about ten inches 
in length, and eight in width, pliant and firm, can be 
folded up and enclosed in the shell of a large walnut. It 





| “Origin of the Materials of Writing,” 








can hold in its breadth one line which can contain thirty | 


verses, and in its length 250 lines. With a crow-quill 
the writing can be perfect. A page of this piece of vellum 
wiil then contain 7500 verses. And this he proved by 
using a piece of paper, and a common pen.” — Curiosities 
of Literature, vol. ii. p. 38, ed. 1834. 

“Cum lecto affixum die quadam detineret Serenissimum 
Delphinum levis xgritudo, nosque circumstantes jocosis 
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sermonibus conaremur languentem exhilarare, incidit 
forte mentio de eo, quem aliquando jactasse ferunt Homeri 
Iliadem tam minutis literis describere, ut intra juglandis 
putamen infercire se posset. Quod cum parum credibile 
multis esset visum, ego contra, et id potuisse ab aliis et 
tune quoque a me etiam prestari posse, pertendi. Ad dicti 
novitatem, stupentibus universis, ne vanitatis suspectus 
essem, e vestigio rei fidem facere volui. (luartam ergo 
partem detraxi chartacee vulgaris plagula, et in angus- 
tiori ejus facie unicam descripsi lineam tam minuto cha- 
ractere, ut viginti versus ex Iliade depromtos contineret, 
cujusmodi lineas centum et viginti facile recipere possent 
singule plagule facies, quarum unaqueque quadringen- 
tos Homericos versus supra duo millia esset admissura ; 
ac proinde versuum in octo plagule faciebus adscripto- 
rum numerus supra novemdecim millia esset abiturus, cum 
tota Ilias ad centenarium numerum supra septemdecim 
millia non assurgat. Atque hec ita fieri posse demon- 
stravi unius lines ductu unde reliquarum omnium, et qui 
in iis describi possunt versuum numerus facile iniri pos- 
set.” — Huet, De Rebus ad eum pertinentibus, p. 297, 12°, 
Amsterdam, 1718. 
FitzHoPKINs. 


Garrick Club. 





William Massey, in his Origin and Progress of 
Letters (London, 1763, p. 148), says: — 

“The story of the Iliad being written so nicely small 
that it could be put into a nutshell is well known; but 
whether that arose from a proverbial way of speaking or 
was real matter of fact, with me is a doubt. VT’. D. Huet, 
the learned Bishop of Avranches, pretends (in Comment. 
de Rebus ad eum pertinent. p. 298), to have shown the 
probability of it by what he performed in the presence of 
some curious gentlemen. It is not certain what sort of 
nut is meant; some say only in nuee. Bishop Huet is 
more express—intra juglandis putamen. If it could be 
proved that it was a cacoa-nut shell, the matter, 1 think, 
would not then admit of a dispute.” 

D'Israeli, in his Curiosities of Literature, men- 
tions the book quoted as above as the work of 
“ one Massey, a writing-master,” and has made use 
of the information it contains in the two articles, 
and the 
“ History of Writing-masters.” 
ALBERT BUTTERY. 


Disraeli says — 

“The Iliad of Homer in a nutshell, which Pliny says 
that Cicero once saw, it is pretended might have been a 
fact, however to some it may appear impossible. lian 
notices an artist who wrote a distich in letters of gold, 
which he inclosed in the rind of a grain of corn.”—Curi- 
osities of Literature, ed. 1807 (1st Series), vol. i. p. 478, 
article “ Minute Writing.” 

BP. dD 


SAINT MICHAEL, 
(3" S. ix. 139, 181.) 


When gentlemen have kindly come forward to 
give me information, it seems downright ungra- 
cious to say that not one of them has answered 
my question, or, at best, but indirectly. I thought 
that the sense of what I wished to know was car- 
ried by the words used, and I tried to clinch my 
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meaning with an illustration. Something must 
have been wanting or so many persons, quite inde- 
pendent of each other, could scarcely have missed 
the drift of my inquiry. It had been better perhaps 
to have stated at once the exact problem I desired 
to solve, which was this: Given an old parish 
church (I must not, I suppose, say dedicated to, 
but) named after St. Michael, to express the saint 
by some carved emblem. 

“M.” or “S. M.” might, I saw, be misread for 
the Virgin Mary. Casting about for something 
distinctive, a flaming sword was the only object I 
could find; and, as this presented some difficulties 
of treatment in either wood or stone, I resolved to 
throw myself on the superior knowledge garnered 
here, and sent my query to the editor. To judge | 
from the replies, others would seem to be in the 
same difficulty as myself, and they can help me no 
further than by saying—as in effect they do say 
that there is no single symbol which typifies the 
Archangel. 

Religious sensibilities might be wounded if I 
ventured a comment on the assignment by mediz- 
val artists of such an office to St. Michael as the 
weighing of souls, so I shall content myself with | 
the remark that he would be a bold parson who 
should put in any part of his church an emblem | 
directly referring to this office, apart from the in- 
tractability in carving of an object like a pair of 
scales, which would also run a risk of being con- | 
founded with Justice or Libra, even though a 
difference were set up by lowering one side. 

I do not quite go along with RaopokaNakIs 
when he says thi ut “a white lily denotes the 
Archangel Gabriel,” for such an emblem, standing 
alone and ‘ ‘without personal representation ” (as 
my question ran), might and would denote the | 
Biessed Virgin, although so well known and re- 
cognised when borne in person by the Angel of the | 
Salutation. How “Archangel Gabriel,” as styled | 
by your correspondent but not by the Evangelist ? 
Bold and inventive minds may have ranked and 
named the celestial hierarchy with slight warrant 
from Holy Scripture, but surely the term “ Arch- 
angel” ought to be restricted to one Chief Intelli- 
gence, the leader the hosts of heaven, the 
conqueror of Satan. Joun A. C, VINCENT. 


of 


ALMACK. 


. ix. 138, 163, 298.) 


(3°¢§ 

Mr. M. A. Lower’s ac@bunt of this name in the 
P Re Britannica is worth your querist’s 
attention : 

“ The family have a tradition that the first Almack was 
a M‘Cail from Argyleshire, who transposed the syllables 
of his name on coming south. 

“Most if not all the existing bearers of this singular 
patronymic descend from one Richard Almoke of York- 
shire, whose curious will, with that of his son John, is | 
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| often spelt there “ M‘Caul, 


printed in the Archeological Journal, v. 316. In 34, 

Hen. VIII., this Richard is written Awmoke, and later 
Hawmoke, It is worth recording that ‘ Almack- pli ace’ in 
Hong-Kong was named after William Almack, one of 
the founders of Victoria, who died on his voyage home 
from China in 1846. The founder of the celebrated 
Almack’s Rooms was of a Yorkshire Quaker family. The 

Almack motto, based upon the sup pose «i Scottish extrac- 
tion of the name, is MAK ALL SICKER. 

I think Mr. Lower’s account of this -“ singular 
patronymic” open to objections. It looks like the 
—— of two different theories. That “ Al- 
mack of Almack’s’’ was a Scot seems clear from 
G. Williams’ letter to Selwyn (quoted p. 299); 
and if so, he can scarcely have been also of a 
“ Yorkshire Quaker family.” What was Mr. 
Lower’s authority for the “ Mak all sicker” (make 
all safe) motto? The heraldries give no arms 
with the name; simply noting that the crest of 
Almack: (Scotland) is a tower ppr.; that of Almack 
(Suffolk) the same, with the word par above. 

It would be interesting to clear up this puzzle 
in nomenclature. My own idea is that there are 
two utterly distinct families bearing this “ singular 
patronymic,” as Mr. Lower very reasonably calls 
it. One, the descendants of the Yorkshire Almoke 
of Henry VIII.’s time, and now seated in Suf- 
folk; the other, those (if any such exist) of the 
Scotchman, whose name transposed, as the story 
goes, produced an accidental coincidence with that 
of the English family. 

In the Journal of the Archeological Society 
(vol. v. 316), a communication from Richard 
Almack, F.S.A., Esq., are given the wills of — 

1. John Almoche, of Sandhuton (by Thirsk, 
N. R. of Yorkshire), dated March 4, 1558, proved 
May 10, 1559. 

2. Richard Almoke, of Sandhooton, 
18, 1558, proved Sept. 16, 1558, 

It is further stated that — 

‘The descendants of Richard Almoke remained at Sand- 
hutton for about a century and a half after his decease, 
and many of their wills are proved at York. The name 
is sometimes written Awmoke.” 

p cl 


made May 


X. C. is surely mistaken in speaking of M‘Call 
as a “Celtic clan.” I question if this patro- 
nymic ever took rank even as one of the broken 
septs (for they could not be “clans” without 
recognised “ chiefs”) of Galloway. The name is 
” and is probably a cor- 
ruption of M‘Aulay, a surname once well known 
in Dunbartonshire, ‘whe sre its heads, said to be de- 
scended from Auleth or Aulay, a younger son of 
one of the old earls of Lennox, were barons of 
Ardencaple on the Gare-Loch so far back as the 
thirteenth century, and held it till sometime in the 
last century. What favours this idea is the fact, 
that the crest and motto borne by the late Lord 
Macaulay, whose grandfather was a parish clergy- 
man in Dumbartonshire, and possibly a descendant 
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of the old Macaulays of Ardencaple, are identical | 


with those borne by the name of M‘Call. | 
Mr. Seton (Scottish Heraldry, p. 142), describes 
the crest as “a Blucher boot with a golden spur 
planted upon a rock ;” and the motto, “ Dulce 
periculum,” and makes some remarks on their in- | 
appropriateness as applied to the eminent man who | 
bore them. I do not think that Mr. M‘Call of 
Daldowie, who, according to Burke, descends from 
an old race of Glasgow merchants, will throw 
much light on the subject. Anao-Scorvus. 


THE BAGPIPE, 
(3"4 8, ix. 216, 327.) 

1. Its Antiquity.—The bagpipe (tibia utricu- 
laris) is an instrument of unknown antiquity. 
Dr. Burney “saw the representation of one in 
marble, of ancient Greek sculpture, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Morrison at Rome.” On an ancient 
gem, a drawing of which he gives, “there is en- 
graved an Apollo, crowned, after vanquishing 
Marsyas, with a lyre in his hands ; and a corna- 
musa, or bagpipe, behind him.” Signor Maccari, 
the author of a celebrated dissertation on the 
bagpipe, describes “‘ a Grecian or Roman antique 
representing a shepherd, holding one of these in- 
struments on his left arm.’’ The object of his dis- 
sertation is to prove that the bagpipe was used in 
Greece at the Nemean games, and in Palestine in 
the Jewish synagogues. Dauney (p. 123) con- 
siders his proof successful, and adduces further 
evidence in support of his position. Some weeks 
since I called the attention of your readers to an 
extract from an epistle attributed to St. Jerome, 
bearing on the question of the use of the bagpipe 
in the Jewish synagogue. I added a query as to | 
the genuineness of this epistle and its value as | 
evidence, which has not yet been answered. 


“ With the Romans and the Greeks,” Dauney says, 
“this instrument appears at one time to have held a higher 
rank than with any other nation; though during the 
later periods of their history we see it, as in modern 
times, almost entirely in the hands of the peasantry.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that it dis- 
appeared entirely from good society. Nero, it is 
well known, in addition to his other accomplish- 
ments and virtues, was a virtuoso on the bap- 
pipe : — 

“ When he heard of the revolt, by which he lost his 
empire and his life, he made a solemn vow that if it 
should please the gods to extricate him from his present 
difficulties, he would perform in public on the bagpipe!” 

Engel (Music of the most Ancient Nations, p. 78) 
says: — 

“ The earliest evidence which we have of the existence 
of the bagpipe in Asia, is a representation dating before 
the Christian era. This curious relic was discovered in 
the ruins of Tarsus, Cilicia.” 


| present not so much in use 


| Scotch gentleman in his suite played on it sev« 
eres , ob R 
| of his own country in a very ple asing manner, without 


Engel gives a drawing of it, taken from Barker’s 
Cilicia and its Governors, 1853 : — 

“The word symphonia, which occurs in the Book of 
Daniel, is, by Forkel and others, supposed to denote a 
bagpipe. Another Hebrew instrument, the mogrepha, 
generally described as a small organ, was more likely 
only a kind of bagpipe.”—Engel, p. 282. 

Peculiar to no One Nation; but 
almost all : — 


“ The bagpipe is universal throughout Asia, though at 
as it seems to have ! 


used by 


been in 
former ages. A Hindu bagpipe, called titty, brought 
from Coimbatoor, may be seen in the East India Museum, 
London ; and a drawing of a similar instrument is given 
in Sonnerot’s Voyage aux Indes Orientales, where it is 
called tomti. Mr. Hill found the bag rpipe in the hands of 
Chinese musicians in Maimatchim, on the lender of Mon- 
golia, Sir William Ouseley met with it in Persia, w — 
it is called neiambanah (nei, pipe; : ambdanah, bag A 
ral't tunes 


any previous practice. The bagpipe is known to almost 


| all the nations of modern E urope ; and in these its origin 


is lost in the mists of antiquity.” —Zngel, p. 78. 


On the question of how far it is a Scottish in- 
strument, Dauney says : — 

* Although we are justly proud of our proficiency on 
the harp, and adhere unhesitatingly to our claims to 
supremacy on that head, we are much disposed, on a 
candid consideration of the facts, to resign to the English 
the palm of superiority in this less refined description of 
music about the time to which we refer.” | End of the 


| fifteenth century. | 


“The pipers mentioned in the Lord High Treasurer’s 
accounts, seem almost uniformly to have been natives of 
England,” 


Extracts from these accounts have been given 


| by some of your correspondents : — 


* It should be added that, while the ‘ bagpiper’ formed 
part of the musical establishment of the English sove- 
reigns and nobles during the sixteenth century, we find 
no such musician retained at the Scottish court. Our 
monarchs had probably not much relish for this sort of 
pipe music ; and although an investigation has convicted 
James I, of being a performer upon that instrument, we 


| should remember that he had most probably acquired 


that, as well as his other accomplishments, in England, 
where he received the rest of his education. We do not 
conceive that, upon the whole, the bagpipe has ever been 
a very popular i instrument in Scotland except in the 
Highland districts.” 

The superseding of the harp by the bagpipe, 
Dauney thinks must have taken place chiefly 
within the last two hundred years. In support of 
his opinion he quotes, to the amusement of some, 
if to the disgust of others, the following edict of 
the magistrates of Aberdeen : — 

“* 26% May, 1630. The magistrates discharge the com- 
mon piper of all going through the toun at nycht, or in 
the morning, in tyme coming, with his pipe: it being an 
incivill forme to be usit within sic a famous burghe, and 
being often fund fault with, als weill be sundrie nicht- 
bouris of the toune as be strangeris.” 

Let not anyone pooh! pooh! this edict on the 
ground of its putters forth being simply unmu- 
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sical. John Forbes, the compiler and publisher 
of the Aberdeen Cantus, Songs and Fancies — the 
only collection of music published in Scotland 
during the seventeenth century—in the dedication 


of his book to the magistrates, speaks of them as | 


follows : — 

“ And now seeing it hath pleased Divine Providence, 
in the Persons of Your Honourable Wisdoms, to bless the 
Rench of Famous Bon Accord with such a Harmonious 
Heavenly Consort, of as many Musicians as Magistrats, 
he hath therefore made bold to present Your H* with this 
present edition.” 

He also, like Mr. Wegg, “drops into poetry,” 
evidently “as a friend” : — 

“ Considering well, Your Honours hath 
Much Zeal, and perfect Love 
To Graces all, who by much Faith, 
Obtains all Things above. 
“ For Harmonie in Bon Accord, 
Hath been this Place Intent : 
Yea Grace Divine, and Musick Fine, 
Your Persons still present.” 

The bagpipe was reckoned among the instru- 
ments of minstrelsy, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing quotation from the “ Estoire de Troie le 
Grant,” cited by Sandys (History of the Violin, 
P- 26):— 

“ N’orgue, harpe, ne chyfonie, 
Rote, vielle, et armonie, 
Sautier, cymball, et tympanon, 
Monocorde, lire, et coron, 

Ses sont li xii instrument, 
Que il sonne si doucement.” 

Many a gentle spirit, wounded by the unfeeling 
conduct of the Aberdeen magistrates, will be 
soothed by the knowledge that the “coron” was 
once at least reckoned among the instruments 
“ que il sonne si doucement !” 

3. Its Ecclesiastical Use.--The alleged use of 
the bagpipe in the Jewish synagogue has been 
already referred to. It seems also to have been 
ritually used by the Medieval Church. Knox, 
in his History of the Reformation (1742, p. 95), 
describes the preparations made in Edinburgh for 
a grand procession of the image of St. Giles, on 
the festival of that saint in 1556, and says: — 

“A Marmoset Idoll was borrowed from the Gray 
Frearis: it was fast fixed with Irone Nailles upoun a 
Barrow, called their Fertour. Thare assembled Preastis, 
Frearis, Chanonis, and rottin Papistes, with Tabournes 
and Trumpetis, Baneris, and Bagge Pypes.” 

Mersennus, we are told — 

“ Speaks of the bagpipe as having been sometimes em- 
ployed by the French peasantry at Mass and Vespers in 
the Chapels and Churches of villages, in order to supply 


92 


the want of organs.”— Dauney, p. 125. 

Its use by the Pifferari of Calabria in religious 
rites, during the Feast of the Nativity, is doubt- 
less known to all. A correspondent of The Guar- 
dian, writing from Italy (Dec. 3, 1865) with 
reference to the attempt of the government to 
suppress, at Naples, during the visitation of 


cholera, the practice of ringing a bell before the 
Host—which attempt was resisted, on the ground 
of the practice being required by the Roman 
Ritual—says :— 

“ Whatever the requirements of the Roman Ritual may 
be, they are no longer carried out, either in Paris or at 
Rome; and so far from the usage being uniform, there 
are comic substitutes for them (sic) in many parts of the 
southern provinces, Thus, in a town in the province of 

sari, the Host is accompanied by a fiddler; in some 
parts of the province of Ardino by the bagpipes ; in other 
parts by a trumpet, or trombone.” 


Glasgow. 
THE WORD “BUT.” 
(3"@ S, ix. 321.) 

Pray allow me to suggest to your correspon- 
dent that, “Gilpin” being the nominative to the 
verb “ went,” and “who” being in apposition, 
‘‘he” must also be in apposition with “ Gilpin ”:— 

“ Away went Gilpin, who but he (went) ?” 

As to Smart’s Grammar, “‘I saw no one but 
him,” that of course is correct; because the verb 
“to see” governs the accusative “ him.” 

D***x**r will remember the colloquial phrase 
“who but we,” applied to any one who, to use 
another colloquialism, is “ cock-a-hoop.” 

As to “Thou shalt have none other gods but 
Me,” me is accusative after have, not but. Your 
correspondent may also remember that he says 
daily or weekly: “There is none other that 
fighteth for us, but only Thou [not Thee], O 
Lord.” 

Que cum ita sint, may I venture to cite the 
following uses of the word but ? 

Bit, or Bot, is imperative of Anglo-Saxon 

3eonutan, to be-out ; imperative Beutan or Butan. 
As:— 

“ One of them shall not fall without your Father,” &c.— 
“ Butan eowran faeder.”— Matt. x. 29. 

“ Profane the Sabbath, and are without blame.” —* Synt 
butan leahtre.”— Matt. xii. 5, 

“5,000 men besides women and children.”—* Butan 
wifum and cildum,”— Matt. xiv. 21. 

Conf. Jamieson, sub verb. Bot; also Tooke, 
Steevens, Tyrwhitt, and particularly Richardson, 
sub verb. 

And here is the case of Gilpin : — 

“ He seid unto them alle, that purueied suld it be, 

That in alle the lond suld be no Kyng bot he.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p, 26. 
“ Thei setten all still and herde, 
Was none but Nestor him answerde.” 
Gower, Confessio Amantis, book iii. 

In these cases Bit has the meaning—-without, 
except, unless, besides. 

Ainsworth gives, “There is none but is afraid 
of you,” as equivalent to “Nemo est qui non te 
metuat:” here dué does not require an accusative 
understood. Again :— 
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« Unus tum domi eram.”—“ There was none at home 
but I,” &c.—Ainsworth’s Dictionary. 

Riddle gives “none but he,” for “nemo preeter 
illum :” here du¢ is in the same condition as pre- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


terquam, for the sentence might have been turned | 


“nemo preeterquam ille,” or “‘ille excepto.” ; 

In the lines on the admiral’s son who perished 
with the ill-starred vessel “L’Orient,” are these 
words : — 

“ The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he were fled.” 
Mrs. Hemans, 


Not to multiply examples, allow me to draw 


your correspondent’s attention to the other form | 


of but : — 


Bit, 7. ¢. imperative of Botan, to boot, super- | 


Concrnium CatcnuvutTense (3 §., ix. 295.) — 
A. E. 8. has here asked for information on a sub- 
ject which seems never to have been decided. 
Collier, in the Supplement to his Histor. Dict., 
published in 1727, says: — 


“The author of Antiquitates Ecclesie Britannice 


| (Ussher) places this Calcuth, or Celchyth, in Northum- 


add, substitute, &e.—This is nearly the same as | 


and: some passages in Wiclif’s Bible where dit 
is used being, in the Bible of 1551, varied by 
using and. 
“ That there was of him word none, 
Bote alle of Richard the Kyng.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 487. 

Here there is the same case before and after 
* bote.” 

To conclude this rather prolix notice, I would 
cite the following passage in Wiclif’s Bible and 
in that of 1551: — 

“ Bit I knowe not synne, bit bi lawe, for I wiste not 
that coveteise was synne bit for the lawe seide, thou 
shalt not coveit.”— Wiclif, Romagns c. vii. 

“ Bit I knewe not what synne meante, bit by the 
lawe, for I had not knowen that luste had meante ezcepte 
(pro bit) the lawe had sayd, thou shalt not luste.” 
bit = and, or 


Here Jit = unless, 
IGNATIUS. 


Greek dé. 


except ; 





There is no doubt about the case which Ju 
should govern. It is the Anglo-Saxon biitan, 
which always takes the dative case, as in — 

“ Bitan wifum and cildum”—* besides women and 
children.” —Matt, xvi. 21. 

It answers to the Dutch buiten, which governs the 
accusative. Hence, in modern English, it requires 
the objective case, and Cowper's “ who but he” 
is quite wrong. 


bria; Holinshed, with more probability, in Mercia; — 
‘ The council was convened by Pope Adrian’s legate, A.v. 
787.” 

Ingram (Index to Saxon Chronicle), 4to, Lond. 
1823, says it is “ Challock, or Chalk in Kent.” 

Lingard, Hist. England, vol. i. says —“ 1 sus- 
pect it to be Chelsey, which was called Chelcethe 
as late as the end of the fifteenth century.” In 
support of this view he quotes Leland, col. iv. 
250. 

The Dean of Chichester, Lives of Archbishops 
of Canterbury, vol. i. p. 250, notices Ingram and 
Lingard, adding — “ There is a place called Cul- 
cheth in Lancashire, not far from Warrington, 
which would be in the old diocese of Lichfield.” 
He quotes Johnson, vol. i. p. 265; Spelman, 291. 

Unfortunately, the council occurred after the 
death of Bede, otherwise we should have known 
exactly the place in which it was held, from that 
scrupulous author. 

The date assigned to the council varies also. 


| The Saxon Chronicle says: “ A.D. 785, This year 


was a contentious (geflitfullic) synod at Ceal- 
chythe, and Archbishop Iaenbyrht gave up some 
portion of his bishopric. 

Florence of Worcester: “A boisterous synod 
was held at a place called in the English tongue 
Cealchithe, a.p. 785.” 

Gervas, Act. P.P. Cantuar. X. Scriptores, col. 


| 1641, says: “Synodo litigiosa apud Chealchite 


It may be added, that the dis- | 


tinction which Horne Tooke tried to make be- 


tween but as a conjunction and as a preposition, is 
uite wrong; and that, in al/ cases, but answers to 


e? 


the Anglo-Saxon Jiitan: and its differences of | 
meaning are merely due to differences of usage, | 


exactly as is the case with except. Thus we say, 
“T saw no one except him” —where we make 
except a preposition, followed by an oblique case : 
or we say, “I shall not see him except I go there,” 
where we use it as a conjunction. See Wedg- 
wood’s Etymology, s. vy. “ But.” 

Watrer W. SKEAt. 


celebrata.” 

Hoveden and Henry of Huntingdon give 785, 
but Spelman prefers 787. 

W. of Sileedionn, Hist. of Kings, does not 
mention it by name. Liber I. ad finem. 

These authors mention the Council, but not 
having them at hand to refer to, I am unable to 
say whether they give the required clue to the 
locality. 

Malmesbury, De Gestis Pont. iv. p. 164; Ra- 
dulph de Diceto, Abbrev. Chron. ad Ann. 787 
(Twysden, X. Seriptores); Simeon Dunelm. ad 
Ann. 786 (vol. v. of Stevenson's Ch. Historians). 
See also the Life of Offa at the end of Watt’s 
edition of Matt. Paris; Wharton, Ang. Sacra, i. 
430; Spelman, Concilia, i. p. 291-3, &c.; Wilkins, 
Concilia, i. p. 151, &e. IGNATIUS. 


There is a perplexing discrepancy, —to begin 


| with,—in the spelling of the name of this place. 


We find the following varieties: Caleuth, Cal- 
cuith, Calchuth, Cealcythe, Celchyt, Celichyth, Chal- 
cuth, and Chalewith. We read of three Synods 
held there. The first, in 747, under Cuthbert, 
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Archbishop of Canterbury. The second, in 787, 
when the place was appointed for it by ‘A fwolk 1, 
King of the Northumbrians, and it was presided 
over by Eanbald, Archbishop of York. Shortly 
after it, Jaenbyrct, Archbishop of Canterbury, with 
his Bishops, repaired to a synod, where they agreed 
to and subscribed the canons of the above synod. 
This was also attended by Offa, King of the Mer- 
cians. 

The third was held in 816, by Wilfred, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the King of the Mercians 
being present. From all which it appears that 
this Cale uth was formerly a noted place, and pro- 


bably situated in the “Midland Counties. But 
where it actually was, no one now knows; nor is 
there any likelihood of the locality being ever 
determined. F. C. H. 


Frenen Famiry (2° 8. xii. 417.) —I remember 
a medical gentleman of the name of French, who 
was resident in Aberdeen, and high in practice 
there, when I was a boy; and there was also at 
the same time a tradesman of that name, in the 


same city, many years ago. ABREDONENSIS. 

STRANGE ee Names (3 §S. ix. 96, 
$34.)—In_ book ii. tit. § 11, of Steuart’s Collec- 
tions and ~~ thea nh ’ concerning the Worship, 


Dis ipline, and Government of the Church of Scot- | 


land, it is stated that, “ by the 14th article, chap. 
ii., of the French Church dise ‘ipline, ministers 
shall reject names given to children that savour of 
ancient Paganism, such as Diana, and the like ; but 
the names of holy men and women in Scripture 
are to be chosen.” Not many years ago, a sport- 
ing English baronet is said to have made a wager 
that in the event of a certain horse, rejoicing in 
some such appellation as “Queen of Trumps,” or 
“Binks the Bagman,” proving the winner of the 
“Derby,” he would confer its name upon his own 


child, whose birth was shortly afterwards ex- 
pected. (See Sketch of the History and Condition 
of the Parochial Records of Scotland, p- 12, note, 


Edinburgh, 1854.) 
At p. 275 


Heraldic Anomalies, will be 


Francis I. France and the Swiss, respecting 
“Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego,” as the 
Christian name of the Dauphin. ANON, 


Wuistiixe (3 §. 
desc ription of the Postman ( Task, book iv. line 12 
et seq.) is another illustration of Mr. GrorcE 
Lioyrp’s assertion that whistling, “as a rule, is 
attributed to want of thought :” — 

“ He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch, 
Cold and yet cheerful; messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some ; 

To him indifferent whether grief or joy.” 
ANON. 

Your correspondent F. C. H., whose varied 
learning is welcomed by all readers of “N. & Q.” 


| teresting notices of 


of the first volume of Dr. Nares’s | 
found a story of | 


ix. 288, 361.) — Cowper's 


(except when he now and then allows himself to 
be drawn aside into the thorny paths of religious 
controversy), is not quite correct in his quotation 
this week. The song he alludes to occurs in 
Shield’s opera of The Farmer, and the air is too 
sweet and lively to be forgotten. The singer— 
“now a saucy footman”—thus reverts to his 
boyhood : — 
“ A flaxen-headed cowboy, I whistled o’er the lea ; 

And then a little plough-boy, as happy as could be.” 

JAYDEE. 


MeEpLE&VAL Beii-FrounpER (3° §S, ix. 278.) — 
think your correspondent, J. T. F., has been 
misinformed about the bells of All Saints’ Church, 
in this town. The grave-stone referred to com- 
memorated Thomas Newcomb, a Leicester bell- 
founder, who died about 1520. The fifth of the 
ancient bells of this church bears the name of the 
founder (according to my notes) “ Jhohannes de 
Tafford,” respecting whom and the Leicester bells 
and their founders generally, I shall be glad to 
receive any information. All the particulars I 
had then (in 1856) collected were communicated 
to the Midland Counties Historical Collector, vol. ii. 
p. 225, 289. Tuo. Nortu. 

Southfields, 


-- 


Leicester, 


Earty Use or Mrverat Teetu.—In “ N, & Q.” 
1* S. x. 242, 355, 510, there appeared some in- 
the state of dental surgery 
among the ancients, and proofs were given that 
they practised to some extent the art of stuffing 
decayed teeth with gold; but the question, when 
the use of artificial mineral teeth was introduced, 
was not raised. It is I think some thirty or forty 
years ago, since “incorruptible mineral teeth ” 
began to be advertised in this country. These 
are formed of a species of semi-opaque enamel, 
and their manufacture has reached a very high 
degree of excellence. I have lately stumbled on 
an incidental notice of the employment, upwards 
of one hundred and thirty years ago, of a literally 
mineral substance, for the formation of artificial 
teeth. I quote it in full: — 

“ Lord Harvey has the finest set of Egyptian pebble 
teeth as ever you saw.” — Letter from the Dutchess of 
Portland to Mrs. Catherine Collingwood, dated Bullstrode, 
Dec. 1, 1735: Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary 
Granville. Mrs. Delany. Vol. i. 

J.D. 


Edinburgh. 


Stop Hovnns (3" S. ix. 278, 360.)—I believe 
these hounds were a cross between the beagle and 
harrier, or rather dwarf foxhound. Their scent 
was unfailing, and as long as it was “ breast high,” 
they went a ‘fair pace for ‘the heavy hunters of our 
fore-elders. The moment, however, it became 
faultering or cold, they sat down on their “ sterns” 
and gave adeep bay, like the hich notes of a beagle 
or bloodhound, and then, like a terrier after a 
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rabbit, puzzled out the scent. They were the tor- 
toises of the fable, and rarely returned home with- 
out a kill EBORACUM. 


Beme Lyeut (3" §., ix. 62.) — W. WittiaMs | 


will find much curious information respecting the 
rood light and the other fittings of the medizval 
church, in North’s re of St. Martin’s Church, 
Leicester, and J. 8. C. will there find a confirma- 
tion of his note (¢ +. s. ix. 166) as to there being 
sometimes more lights than the one specially called 
the rood light placed along the rood loft; for 
under date of 1555-6 the churchwardens of that 

church say,— 
“Itm p* for [X taper dysshes for the Rode loft, DX*. 
Ip. 


Mrs. Suerwoop’s Avronrograpny (3" S, ix. 
348.)—In the page of “ N. & Q.” here referred to, 
Errronnacn suggests that “a portrait of her 
father, Mr. Butts, would be very acceptable in the 
next edition of the Memoirs.” This will doubtless 
be so; and'should another edition be contemplated, 
it would also be desirable to omit the tabular pe- 
digree, pp. 4 and 5, or give acorrected one. The 
first six generations are false, and doubtless were 
the imposition of one Spence, a schoolmaster, it 
was said, at Congleton. The link to connect Mrs. 
Sherwood’s family with Butts of Shouldham 
Thorpe, was also probably supplied by Mr. Spence. 
Leonard Butts, who sold Thorpe and settled at 
Bromley, co. Kent, died without issue; and a 
“Sir Leonard Butts, Knt.,” given as his son, had 
no existence. A. 


OvtTiiers (3" §, ix. 238.)—Outliers are soldiers 
(generally married men) who, when there is not 
sufficient barrack accommodation, receive an al- 
lowance in money, which varies from 2d. to 4d. 
a-day (outlying money), and provide themselves 
with lodgings. The name is by no means extinct: 
there are still “ outliers” in many of our garrison 
towns—in iy ep for example. S. H. M. 


Heratpic (3 8, ix. 322.)—Your yi 
Crow DOWN asks ‘the name of the family whose 
arms are “ Per pale or and sa., three lions rampant 
counterchanged,” &c., borne on the arms of Norris 
of Speke on an escutcheon of pretence. 

If he refers to “Gregson’s Fragments” (His- 
tory of Lancashire), second edition, pp. 206-207, 
he will there see a sketch of the arms, and the 
reference states “Carew, of Devon, Or, 3 lions 
passant sable.” 

This authority also gives a sketch of the arms, 
where those of Carew are quartered, with other 
“achievements ” of the Norris family. 

Sir George Carew of Devon was first husband 
of Mary, only daughter of “ Henry Norreys, 
Usher of the Black Rod, an E usq* of the body of 
Henry VIII. ; beheaded 1537,” and her brother 
was * summoned to Parhament with the title of 


| Baron Norreys of Rycot, Oxford, 


| Canning family. 


med. 1601.” 
(Vide Greg. Fragments, p. 205.) F. J. J. 
“Tur Poor Man’s Carecntsa” (3 8. ix. 
372.)—The author of the Poor Man’s Catechism 
was a Benedictine monk, the Rey. John Mannock, 
his religious name being Father Anselm. The 
copy in En@urRrer’s possession is the first edition, 
which was published in 1752; but numerous edi- 
tions have followed in England, Ireland, and 
America of this useful and esteemed work. The 
author resided for many years at Foxcote, in 
Warwickshire, where he was chaplain to the 
He died November 30, 1764; 
and another excellent work of his, The Poor Man’s 
Controversy, was published by his friends after his 
death. Several of his MS. volumes are preserved 
at the College of Downside, near Bath. - 
¥. ©. EL 


Hymnotoey (3'¢ §. ix. 371.) — Having been 
long occupied in preparing an edition of Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern, with notes, authors’ names, 
&e., I am able to give Cantor the following in- 
Sematien: 

Rev. "George Hunt Smyttan: G. H. 8. in 
Penny Post, vi. p. 60. (altered. ) 

89. Rev. Sir H. W. Baker, from “‘ Venit e Ceelo 
Mediator alto,” Rom. Breviary. 

124, Mrs. N. Toke (Miss Emma Leslie.) 

137. Perhaps from a German paraphrase of 
“O Lux beata.” 

152. From Hymns for Missions, published for 
the use of the 8S. George’s Mission by Shrimpton 
(Oxford) and Masters (London). 

165. I can trace no further than to the Salis- 
bury Hymn-book. 

201, 209, 213, 227 (from a German Hymn, after 
Schmolk, “ Was Gott thut, das ist wohlgethan”). 


228, 235, an: 1 perhaps254, are by Sir H. W. Baker. 
919 is Psalm 67 in Archdeacon Churton’s 


Cleveland Psalter. 

231 is recast chiefly by W. J. Hall, 1836, from 
Doddridge’s Hymn — 

« Jesus my Lord, how rich Thy Grace.” 

248 comes from Hymns for the Festivals and 
Saints’ Days of the Church of England, Parker, 
1846, of which I cannot find the author’s name, 
nor can Messrs. Parker now ascertain it. 

262. W. E. Cameron, 1770. Perhaps from 
Watts’s — 

« These glorious minds, how bright they shin 


265. “Ex quo salus mortalium.” Paris Bre- 
viary. PrespyTer will find the original of 132 
in the Anglo-Saxon Hymnarium, published by the 
Surtees Society. The translator is J. D. Cham- 
bers, iisq. Of 15, “ Sol preeceps rapitur,” I can 


e!” 


only tell him that it was in the possession of some 
one of the guondam members of the Edgbaston 
Oratory. 
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Have any of your readers a copy of the Method 
for the Instruction of Children and Youth in the 
Sacred History, containing the original of Hymn 
107, with any indication of date or author's name? 
(See Penny Post for October, 1865.) 

Lovis Coutrer Brees, M.A. 

Grendon Vicarage, Northampton. 

“ How bright those glorious spirits shine.” 
By Will. Cameron, 1770. (Varied from Isaac 
Watts, 1709.) 

“ The text is that of 66th Scotch Paraphrase. Cameron 
took the general plan, and much of the detail, from 
Watts. (No, 41 of Watts’s First Book).” 

I quote the Book of Praise, by Roundell Palmer, 
in which collection it is No, cxtv. p. 129. 

IGNATIUS. 

152. Rev. G. Prynne. 

228. Rey. William Waltham How, 1860. 

W. W. 

QvoTATIONS AND Rererences (3"¢ S, ix. 155.) 

2. Mention of “ Italy! Italy!” in Homer. 

Can your correspondent Resrarcn refer to 
these well-known lines in Virgil ?— 

“ Jamque rubescebat stellis Aurora fugatis, 

Quum procul obscuros colles, hamilemque videmus 
Italiam. ITALiAm! primus conclamat Achates ; 
Italiam leto socii clamore salutant.” 

neid, iii. 521, &e. 

I cannot find any mention of Italy in Homer 
at all. 

(3.) Augustus giving gold and trifles. 

“Saturnalibus, et siquando alias libuisset, modo mu- 
nera dividebat, vestem, et aurum, et argentum: modo 
nummos omnis note, etiam veteres regios ac peregrinos : 
interdum nihil preter cilicia, et spongias, et rutabula, et 
forpices, atque alia id genus, titulis obscuris et ambiguis.” 
—Suetonius, Octavius, cap. 75. 

IGNATIUS. 

Human Sxrn Tannen, Etc. (3" S. ix. 89.)— 
In Herodotus allusion is made to the flaying of 
Sisamnes, father of Otanes, by order of Cambyses. 
The skin was stretched on the judgment-seat, and 
the son, who by special appointment succeeded 
the father, was ordered to remember on what he 
was sitting. (Herodotus, Terpsichore, book viii. 
cap. 25.) IGNATIUS. 


In my younger days I recollect being told that 
a soldier named Steptoe was executed at Reading 
(between sixty or seventy years since) for murder. 
The body was dissected, the skin tanned, and 
gloves made of it as arelic; several persons having 
taken a deep interest in the fate of the malefactor, 
who was said to be a great penitent, as well as a 
great sinner, and who sang some hymn of his own 
composing, to the “ Dead March in Saul,” as he 
stood under the gallows beam. L. W. 

The late Mr. Muskett, the bookseller of Nor- 
wich, had a portion of tanned skin of one John- 
son, executed at Norwich for murder some fifty 
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| was so used in the fifteenth century. 
| think, explains all. 


| has deserved to be. 
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years ago, with which he had bound a copy of 
Johnson’s Dictionary, now in the possession of one 
of his brothers. G. A. C, 


Drvrpism (3" S. viii. 266, 299, 550; ix. 103, 
293.) —I have been favoured with the following 
note by a learned friend at Dublin : — 

“We have here T. Smith’s ‘ Syntagma de Druidum 
Moribus ac Institutis, in que Miscellanea quedam Sacro- 
profana inseruntur.’ Londini, 1664, 16mo, pp. viii. 165, 
and a page of Emendenda et Inserenda. 

“ He disapproves the derivation from true-wis, i. e. vere 
sapiens, given by Goropius Becanus [ Opp. Gallic., lib. i. 
p- 4], which he terms ‘jocularis ista Joannis Goropii 
Becani conjectura’ (p. 6), and prefers to seek a Celtic 
etymology : ‘Non ergo aliunde etymon arcessendum est 
quam ex ista lingua, qua familiari sermone usi sunt illi, 
qui nomen illud [sc. Druidum] primo imposuere. A 
Celtica ideo voce Deru, que etiam quercum denotat, 
Druidas nomen suum mutuari, nemo in hac literarum luce 
sine prefracta mentis pervicacia denegabit.’ (P. 7.).” 

SIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


ANOINTED, IN A DEPRAVED SEnsE (3* §. viii. 
152; ix. 359.)—I have just met with so singular 
a use of this word, that I make a note of it at 
once. In the French MS. Romance of Melusine is 
an account of a man who had received a thorough 
and severe beating, which is thus referred to: — 
“ Qui auoit este si bien oingt.”’ 

The English version (which I am now editing 
for the Early English Text Society), says, “ Which 
so well was Anoynted indede.” 

It is then clear that, to anoint a man, was to 
give him a sound drubbing, and that the word 
This, I 
An anointed rogue means 
either one who has been well thrashed, or who 
In the latter case, it ex- 


| presses the opinion and the wish of the speaker. 


Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Triat at Oxrorp (3" S. ix. 279, 379.) —A. M. 
has misread my question. I am aware that ac- 
counts of Miss Blandy’s trial are to be found in 
Howell's State Trials, vol. xviii. p. 1118; and in 
vols. xxi. and xxii. of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


| The question I asked related to another trial at 


Oxford previous to Miss Blandy’s. V. 8. D. 


Gippon’s Liprary (3" S. ix. 295.) —I believe 
that my friend, the Rev. Walter Halliday, of Glen- 
thorne, purchased a large portion of the library 
when it was sold at Lausanne; and that he placed 
it in a chateau he was then furnishing. I do not 
think he ever brought the books to England. 

Temple. W. J. Bernnarp Smita. 


topERT Hepavrn (3" S. ix. 372.)—Your cor- 


| respondent, W. R. C., may be informed, in addition 


to what is said by the Editor of “ N. & Q.,” that 
Robert Hepburn, of Bearfoot, was (in che J om 
prietor of the lands of Lochbank, so called from 
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their lying on the northern bank of the North or 
Nor Loch, in Edinburgh, and on which the southern 
part of the New Town of that city is built. The 
valley between the Old and New Town, through 
which the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway now 
asses, was well known, in my own recollection, as 
Bearfoot, or Bairfuit’s, Park. It occupies the site 
of the former North Loch. See Morison’s Dic- 
tionary, p. 79-84; and Maitland’s History of Edin- 
burgh, p. 171, column 2. The property was called 
not only Bearfoot but Bairfurd and Bierfurd. 
See Index of Special Returns for the Shire of 
Haddington (Locorum). G. 
Edinburgh, 


There is circumstantial evidence to show that 
an intermarriage took place between the family of 
Edgar of Wedderby, in Berwickshire, and one 
named Hepburn. Perhaps W. R. C. may be able 
kindly to throw some additional light on the sub- 
ject. I believe that the connection existed in the 
person of a Hepburn (not Bothwell) concerned in 
the murder of Darnley. Sp. 


PHARMACEUTICAL (3 S, ix. 320, 379.) — H. I. 
has, I have no doubt, correctly stated what took 
place on the trial of the Queen v. the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society, but there is a sequel to the story. 
The case was afterwards brought before the full 
Court of Queen’s Bench on a point of law. From 
the decision of that court (given on Jan. 26, 1855) 
there was an appeal by writ of error to the Ex- 
chequer Chamber, and the argument took place in 
May, 1855. During the argument the Chief 
Baron (Sir F. Pollock) expressed his opinion that 
the ec was hard in pharmaceutical, “ ete its 
sound was governed—not by the silent e which 
immediately follows, but by the sounded «.” I 
have indisputable authority that the Chief Baron 
retains this opinion. The weight to be attached 
to a dictum of Sir Frederick Pollock on a question 
of this kind is so great that I venture to say with 
your correspondent Mr. Vincent, that the pro- 
nunciation “ ought never to come into question ” 
again, with this difference, that it should be hard 
and not soft! J. E. Davis. 

Stoke-upon-Trent, 


Joun Searcn (3' S. ix. 278.)—Your corre- 
spondent, CyriL, is informed that the late Mr. W. 
H. Ashurst, of London, a well-known solicitor, 
and member of the Common Council, was in the 
habit, during his life time, of contributing to pe- 
riodical literature under the above pseudonym. 
More than probably, from his active participation 
In most questions of advanced politics, he was the 
author of the pamphlet in question. 


CHRISTOPHER BARKER. 
Hulme, Manchester. 


Parisu Reetsters (3" §, ix. 207, 378.)—Your 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


correspondents are referred to the case of Steele v. | 
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Williams in the Court of Exchequer (Jurist, xvii. 
p. 464; “N. &Q.” 1* S. vii. 598; and the History 
of Parish Registers, 2nd edit. p. 246). In that 
case the Court decided that the fees in question 
were regulated by the Act of 1836, sec. 35. The 
Act of 14 & 15 Vict. c. 99, to which Mr. Inerr- 
DEW refers, only regulates documents of a certain 
public nature, where no statute exists, rendering its 
contents admissible by means of a copy. 


Joun 8. Burn. 
The Grove, Henley. 


Meapbe Famiry (3* §, ix. 278.) —I think Usr 
Larsvs might get information from the Somerset- 
shire branch of the family of Meade. My father’s 
friend, Richard Meade, was in the law; he mar- 
ried his first cousin, Eliza Warren; took the name 
of King from a large property left him; died on 
January 30, 1866, at his residence, Pyrland Hall, 
Somerset, in his ninetieth year. He formerly 
lived at Taunton, was a deputy lieutenant and 
magistrate for that county. He had a family. 

Juxia R. Bockerr. 


CaricatvRE Portraits (3 §. ix. 370.)—I 
should not think a key was published to the series 
of portraits referred to by T. Hueues, but they 
were admirable likenesses of certain well-known 
men about town, and would be easily recognisable 
by any west-end Londoner of forty years ago. 
“A discharged Fifer” is a portrait of the late 
Earl of Fife, and published shortly after his quarrel 
with Madame Mercandotti, a popular dancer at 
H. M. Theatre in the Haymarket. “One of the 
Rakes of London” was a capital likeness of Mr. 
Raikes the banker. L. 


CHANGE oF SuRNAME (3S, ix. 389.) —C. C. 
is quite mistaken in supposing that [lizabeth, 
Duchess of Hamilton, was Countess of Dirleton in 
her own right. The title was limited to heirs 
male, and became extinct on the death of her 
father. He is also mistaken in supposing that her 
second marriage with Thomas Dalmahoy, Esq., 
has not been mentioned, as he will find the fact 
distinctly stated on p. 39, vol. ii., of Anderson's 
Scottish Nation. GroRGE VERE Irvine. 


Miscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical,and Historical of 
the various Countries, Places, and principal Natural 
Objects in the World. By J.T. M‘Culloch. New Edi- 
tion, carefully revised ; with the Statistical Information 
brought up to the latest Returns, By Frederick Martin, 
Author of the Statesman’s Year-Book. Jn Four Vols. 
Vol. I, (Longman.) 

The value of M‘Culloch’s Geographical Dictionary was 
sufficiently attested by the numerous reprints and editions 
which were called for, and the Supplements which were 
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from time to time added to it. In the eventful quarter of | 
a century which has elapsed since the first edition of it | 
was given to the public, so many important changes have 
taken place in every quarter of the globe, that it is clear 
the time has arrived for a thorough revision of the book. 
This has been entrusted to the author of The Statesman’s 
Year-Book, who has brought to the task the experience 
and peculiar knowledge which the nature of the book 
called for; and, without altering the character of The 
Dictionary, Mr. Martin has registered in its columns all 
the transformations which political events, extended com- 
merce, the spread of steam, and the application of elec- 
tricity have wrought throughout the whole habitable 
world. To the Merchant, the Politician, and the Man of 
Letters, this new edition, which is to be extended to four 
volumes, and is printed in a beautifully distinct type, is an 
acquisition, of which every day will prove the value. 

MisceLLANEA GENEALOGICA ET Heravpica.— In 
the belief that an illustrated public ation, to be devoted 
exclusively to transcripts from original and inedited docu- 
ments relating principally to Genealogy and Heraldry, 
would be a great assistance to the labourer in these 
branches of historical research, as well as of interest to 
the general reader, Dr. Joseph Jackson Howard, F.S.A., 
a gentleman well fitted for the task, has undertaken a 
new periodical under the title of Miscellanea Genealogica 
et Heraldica, which will contain Genealogies from Heralds’ 
Visitations and from certified Pedigrees, Grants of Arms, 
Funeral Certificates, Wills, Monumental Inscriptions 
Extracts from Parish Registers, &c., with Illustrations of 
Armorial Bearings, Seals, and Autographs. It will be 
published in Half-Crown Quarterly Parts, the first 
which will appear in July, 


INTERNATIONAL HorticuttcraL Exutrerrion.—The 
Whitsun Week of 1866 will be memorable in the annals 
of Horticulture, for on Tuesday will commence the First 
International Show and Botanical Congress which has 
been held in this country; and from the arrangements 
which have been made by the Executive Committee, we 
have no doubt that the result will be eminently success- 
ful. Her Majesty, the Prince of Wales, and nearly a 
thousand r and gentlemen, have come forward in 
support of this International Horticultural Exhibition— 
the entries for which, we understand, are as rem moment 
they are numerous. rhe proceedings will commen 
with a Banquet at Guildhall on the 22nd. The Cong 
will assemble on Wedn« and Thursday, and on Wed. 
nex a Conversazione will be held at the South 
K 1 Museum. The Exhibition will be open on 
t! 2 23rd, 24th, and 25th May. We hear there will | 
be some striking novelties exhibited. Would that some 
ff our Continental friends would strive who could best 
“the peaceful olive” grow. 


Tue Romttiy Tr 


»blemen 


sday 


y evening 


STIMONIAL.—So promptly have men 
of letters come forward with their subs riptions to the 
proposed bust of Lord Romilly, that the Committee have 
placed its execution in the hands of the new Associate of 
the Royal Academy, Mr. Durham, in the hope that he 
may enabled to complete his work in time to place it 
in the spo is destined to occupy in the new Literary | 
Search Room at the Record Office, as soon as that room 
for the public. 


Dald 


is ready 


M y will shortly issue, in imperial 

ork on the Art of [lumination, as practised dur- 

Middle Aves. y Henry Shaw, F.S.A. It will 
» finest examples of English, Flemish, 

nd Italian Art, from the ninth to the 
nth century ; all executed in the finest style of wood 

raving ; with practical remarks on the processes em- 
4, The number printed is limited, 
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BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books, to be sent direct 


to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Mitter’s Hisrony oy Donnan. 


Wanted by Mr. F. M. Smith, Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


A Seamon on rue Aovenneet 8 oF THE ‘eee Lar Srrv ATION OF Gaear 
a by John Bonar, Chaplain to H.M.“ Cerberus” at Spithead, 
yndon, 1773. 
Mess:an,a Partner ow ats Taunowz. A Sermon published without the 
Author's name. (About !750.) 
Wanted by Mr. EZ. Livingston, 38, South Bridge, Edinburgh. 


Acts or Tur Ganenat 
1307, and 186 
Peacy Soctery “Boos, Nos. 1, 6, and 17. 
Pamracereer, Nos. 2, 52, and 53. 
Qvantenty Review, Nos. 79 and 80. 
Brackwoon’s Macazine, Nos. 7 and l4, 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas George Stevenson, 22, Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Assematy or tas Cucaca or Scortanp, 1791 


Aotices to Cunetpareentt. 


Frona Day at Hetsrowr. T. 8. and other Correspondents will find 

accounts of The Furry in Hone, Brand, and Polwhele. See “ N. & Q” 
ad 8. i. 393. 

to crave the indulgence of H. W., H. H., and 

stponement of their articles on these sub- 


have 


ain We 
i Jor the p 


other Correspondents 
* - 
J.P. “An Austrian army,” 4c., was written by Rev. B. Poulter, 
“N.& Q.” ard S. iv. 315. The lines,“ He that fights,” 4c., is not in 
Men nnis. See“ N. & Q.” same vol., pp. 6) and 134. 
J.C. Woodh yuse, Leeds.) We presume the 
as “ has not appeare Send another copy, and we 
u 


query did not reach us, 
will insert it next 
Ennata. —3rd S. ix. p. 330, col. i. line two from bottom, for “ birds" 
aS yl. ii. line 3, for * Bawt yargh " read * Tasburgh;”" 
Dorn ” read“ Daru. 
“ Noras& Qvenias" is registered for transmission abroad. 


20, for 


In a few days will be published, in cloth, bevelled edges, price 5s. 
{OSSIP ABOUT PORTRAITS (princrPaLyr 
I By WALTER F. TIFFIN. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4 and 5, Yom Steet, Covent Garden, 
London, W. 


Ewcaaven Poaraarrs.) 


In a few Days will be published, in one volume imp serial 8 8vo, price 12s. 


\ ODERN AND LIVING PAINTERS A 
4 SUPPLEMENT to BRYAN'S DICTIONARY OF PAIN TERS 
AND ENGRAVERS, being a Biographical and Critical Dictio 7 of 
pavert anv Livino Artists. both English and Foreign, by HENRY 
OTTLE 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4 and 5, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


Nearly ready, in one volume 8vo, price 1s., post free. 
ENRY G. BOHN’S GENERAL CATA- 

LOGUE OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. Part Second, 
Misceccanies, including 


| 


Section Third, containing Garex anp Latin 
Theology, Fathers of the Church, Philology, Modern Latin Poetry, 
Facetia ; also Manvscarets, English, Foreign, and Oriental ; Chinese 
Rare and Curious Drawings in Volumes or 
Collections. All of which are offered at very reduced prices, the 
advertiser being about to retire from business. 
HENRY G. BOHN, S wrk Street, Covent Garden, 

V.C. 


4 and 5, ¥ 
London, 
In feap. 8vo, price 5s. 

YRICAL COMPOSITION S from the ITALIAN 
4 POETS. By JAMES GL ASSFORD of Dougalston. 
Edinburgh : ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


1, post 4to, pp. 620, cloth, gilt top, 42s. 


“CHOICE OF EMBLEM 
REPRINT _ toctadin lustrative Plates, w 
Edited by HE NRY GREEN, M.A., with an Ine 


Just published 
JHITNEY’S 
FAC-SIMIL 
lithography 


1S 
5 


iW 
Photo- 
troductory Dissertation, Essays, L iterary and Bil sliographical, and ex- 

| planatory Notes. 
*e* Less than 100 copies remain for disposal. 
| been destroyed. 


The Negatives have 


REEVE & CO., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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